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of land to be had at the North End, at prices at which an 
investment of the sort would be reasonably profitable; and no 
change in the character of the population can seriously affect 
the need of families for decent places to live in; and the real 
reason for the disinclination of people with money to invest in 
real-estate to use it for building tenements is, in all probability, 
the apprehension of sentimental legislation, or of competition 
from charitable enterprises, either of which might at any 

ment convert a reasonably satisfactory investment into a 
heavy loss. 





pee ordinary circumstances, there is no way in which 


money can be invested with a surer prospect of a steady 
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R. ROBERT 8S. PEABODY, President of the American 
M Institute of Architects, to whom the profession is indebted 
for many quiet and sensible suggestions for improving its 
relations with the public, has been engaged, according to the 
newspapers, in advising with the Secretary of the Treasury in 
relation to the better administration of the Tarsney Bill. As 
is well known in the profession, so many misunderstandings have 
arisen in applying this bill that some of the most eminent 
architects in the country have already declined invitations to 
compete for Government work, and others have expressed a 
determination to do the same, on occasion. It is unnecessary 
to say that the refusal of the best architects to enter into 
Government competitions would be a public misfortune, and 
Mr. Peabody and Secretary Gage, who, apparently, agree in 
this view, have set about removing the conditions which might 
lead to further misunderstandings. Accordingly, it has been 
arranged, according to the newspapers, that hereafter the jury 
of award provided for in the Tarsney Act shall be appointed 
at the outset; that it shall visit the site of the proposed build- 
ing, and examine and advise upon the programme of competi- 
tion, besides having a voice in the selection of the competitors. 
For this service, the members of the jury are to be allowed 
a reasonable compensation, in addition to their travelling- 
expenses. Another suggestion, made by President Peabody, 
that the successful competitor should be allowed his actual 
= travelling-expenses, while engaged in carrying out his design, 
just as the travelling-expenses of private architects are paid by 
their clients, has been rejected by Mr. Gage, who thinks that, 


in the case of such buildings, the regular compensation is so 
large that the architect can afford to pay his own travelling- 





. expenses. 

T is not entirely improbable that the recent agitation in 
nes- | regard to tenement-houses for the very poor has resulted 
ze in leaving these persons worse off, in regard to dwellings, 
Pa than they were before. A committee of the Boston Twentieth 
Pa.. Century Club, appointed to inquire into the matter, found that, 

while the population of Boston is rapidly growing, the con- 
»” struction of tenements for the poorer classes has practically 
stopped, only two buildings of the sort being now in progress. 
The reason given for this is that, at the North End, where the 
0 poorest foreign population is collected, the value of land has 
risen so as to make it unprofitable to erect tenement-houses ; 
oa while, in other parts of the city, the character of the popula- 
tion is changing so fast that it is imprudent to undertake new 
ventures. It is hardly necessary to observe that neither of 
these considerations would have much weight with people who 
really had in mind an investment of the sort. There is plenty 
Tork. 
mor 


for the very poor. It pleases cheap socialists to represent 
the owner of a tenement-house as a sort of ogre, rolling in the 
wealth which he extorts from his victims, who linger in suffer- 
ing a few months in his pestilential apartments, and are then 
borne to untimely graves; but, as a matter of fact, the vast 
majority of owners of cheap tenements are modest and decent 
people, who either live in a tenement themselves, or whose 
relatives do so; who look upon extortion with much more 
conscientious aversion than many rich people do, and make a 
sincere and efficient effort, as is shown by the fact that the 
death-rate in the tenement districts is exceptionally low, to 
keep the houses which they own as clean and wholesome as 
their tenants will let them. If such people were encouraged 
by occasional commendation of their work, by avoidance of 
inconsiderate legislation against them, and of still more incon- 
siderate schemes for robbing them of their tenants by foolish 
charities, and by an impartial enforcement of the building-laws, 
they would continue to build better and better houses, in order 
to keep the most desirable tenants, and the problem would, 
substantially, solve itself. Instead of this, owners of houses 
filled with Neapolitans and Russian Jews are held up to exe- 
cration in the newspapers because they do not furnish baths 
for their tenants, not one of whom, probably, has ever know- 
ingly permitted water to come in contact with his skin, and are 
threatened with the*terrors of the law because they cannot 
always prevent their tenants from taking lodgers. We have 
no desire to defend overcrowding, or any other evil of tene- 
ment-house life, but, in most cases, these evils are brought 
about by the tenants themselves, against the wish of the owner, 
and the way to reform them is certainly not to drive people 
out of the legitimate and honorable business of building and 
owning tenements, by hysterical agitations, the result of which 
is simply to increase the very evils which they bewail. 





UR readers will remember the frequent controversies which 
have arisen between the United States Appraisers and the 
public in regard to what constituted a work of art. It is 

only a few months since Mr. Gould was permitted, after wait- 
ing two years, to remove from the public store-house a signed 
Limoges enamel, for which he is said to have paid sixteen 
thousand dollars, as a work of art, but which the appraisers 
insisted on rating as crockery; and the New York sculptors 
have spent a considerable amount of time in distinguishing, 
for the official benefit, between “commercial art” and the 
other kind. Lately, the old question came up again, in con- 
nection with some marble statues, which had been imported 
from Italy to be used in cemeteries. The Custom-house 
officials appraised these as “ manufactures,” and imposed 
duty of fifty per cent. The importers claimed that they were 
“works of art,” and, as such, liable to a duty of twenty per 
cent only. Several sculptors testified, as experts, that the 
figures were “in no sense works of art,” but simply “ com- 
mercial sculpture.” It would puzzle an historian of art, re- 
membering the Della Robbia factory of majolicas, and the 
methods employed by some of the greatest artists in disposing 
of their works, to point out the exact distinction between com- 
mercial and uncommercial art ; but the phrase seems to have 
made a great impression on the officials, until, in the present 
case, the matter came before the United States District Court, 
which decided that “as the art quality of a work is determin- 
able by no concrete standard, but is, at best, only a matter of 
individual opinion, the lot of marbles in question should be 
given the benefit of the doubt.” 
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HIS decision is of more importance than might at first 
| appear. If the works of foreign modellers, sculptors or 

painters are no longer to be virtually excluded from the 
United States simply because they were made for sale, instead 
of on orders, we are likely to see the importation of them 
increase greatly within the next few years. In Germany and 
France, for example, beautiful sculpture in wet plaster is exe- 
cuted, for interior decoration, by the most accomplished artists. 
We cannot say that our own sculptors would not be willing to 
do the same sort of work, and might do it better than the 
French and Germans; but it is, at least, unusual here, and 
would probably be expensive; so that the importation of 
foreign work of the kind would afford a resource in the archi- 
tectural treatment of interiors which might be of great value. 
Under the “ commercial art” theory, with a duty of fifty per 
cent, the cost of such decoration would be very great; but with 
twenty per cent duty, it might be possible to introduce, at 
reasonable expense, one of the most beautiful and promising 
fashions ever introduced into domestic architecture, which, as 
it spread, would, in all probability, afford, later, employment to 
great numbers of native sculptors. 





] HE bricklayers’ strike in New York is enlivened by a 
novel feature, which is not without its importance. The 
contractor for a large apartment-house was imprudent 

enough to sign an agreement binding him not to employ non- 

union labor in laying the fireproof floors. When the time 
came to put the floors in, the manufacturers of the material 

sent men to Jay it. These men not belonging to the union, a 

strike was ordered. ‘The question was submitted to arbitrators, 

who decided that the agreement in regard to non-union labor 
ought not to have been violated; and the contractor consented 
to discharge the non-union men, and complete the work with 
union members. The union had agreed in writing to abide 
by the decision of the arbitrators, but the men refused to de- 
clare the strike off, on the ground that they should have been 
awarded the wages which they lost during the strike. The 
contractor offered to pay each union man two days’ extra 
wages, but this offer was refused. The arbitrators, who were 
in part members of the union, met again, and decided that the 
men had lost no time worth speaking of, and that the con- 
tractor should not be required to pay them anything. The 

men persisted, and, other contractors coming to the rescue, a 

lock-out was ordered, which is likely to last until the question 

is settled whether a contractor whose men strike is to be 
obliged to pay them wages for striking, in addition to the 
wages of the men whom he employs to take their place. 





/ A CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, which generally looks 

~ with benevolent eyes upon any reasonable scheme for 
beautifying Paris, protests earnestly against that now proposed 
for the Champ de Mars. For twelve years this space, originally 
the manceuvring-ground for the cadets of the Military School, 
has been disfigured by the operations incident to the construc- 
tion of the buildings of the Exposition of 1900, or by the relics 
of the buildings of the previous Exposition, one of which, the 
Galerie des Machines, was preserved intact, and utilized a 
second time. Now, the Galerie des Machines is to be removed, 
together with all traces of the buildings of 1900, and the 
question of the future disposition of the land is actively dis- 
cussed. The idea of the Government seems to be to lay it out 
as a vast garden, something like the Garden of the Tuileries, 
but about three times as large; but, according to the news- 
papers, it is proposed to diversify it by arranging in it a race- 
course for bicycles and automobiles. It is this latter idea 
which excites the unfavorable attention of M. Planat. He 
quite approves of the idea of a garden, but the idea of a garden 
naturally excludes that of vehicles. In the Pare Monceau, 
which he considers to be “ the only real park, or garden, which 
we possess,” vehicles are allowed to pass through the two drive- 
ways which intersect it “only at a slow walk,” and, while it 
would be necessary to provide one or two driveways across the 
Champ de Mars, he thinks that the use of them should be 
similarly restricted, and that bicycles and automobiles, if not 
kept out altogether, should be admitted only under strict regu- 
lations. As he says, the smell of naphtha or petroleum is not 
one of the vernal perfumes which form the charm of parks; 
and automobiles already obstruct the streets and avenues of the 
city sufficiently, without inviting them to spoil the parks in 
addition. 


. 


[HE reported fall of a column in Westminster Abbey turns 
| out to have been a very trivial affair. According to the 

report of Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, the Surveyor to 
the Abbey, a marble shaft, less than four inches in diameter, 
fell from its place in a window, through the corrosion of the 
iron pin which held it. Being a purely ornamental feature, its 
fall did not affect the stability of the building, but, as it hap- 
pened, it fell upon a monument near it, doing some damage. 
Mr. Micklethwaite adds that the structural condition of the 
church gives no cause for anxiety, except from the surface 
decay of the stone in the London atmosphere, which he 
considers a very serious matter. 





HE Vienna official building journal describes a method of 

approximate levelling with a bicycle, which may be 

of great service to engineers and others in tracing con- 
tour lines, and roughly laying-out railway and other routes. 
Nothing is needed in the way of instruments except the bicycle, 
a small spirit-level and a rule; but, before beginning opera- 
tions, the exact distance between the centres of the wheels 
should be noted, as well as the exact radius of each wheel, and 
the level should be tied on the upper bar of the frame, wedg- 
ing it up until the bubble is in the middle when the bicycle is 
standing on level ground. After beginning operations, dis- 
tances from the starting-point may be read off from the cyclom- 
eter, while grades are determined, at any desired point, by 
placing the bicycle on some spot representing, as nearly as 
possible, the general slope of the ground, raising one wheel 
until the bubble of the level is brought to the middle, and 
measuring the vertical distance from the ground to the centre 
of the raised wheel. Noting this, and comparing it with the 
known horizontal distance between the centres of the two 
wheels, it is an easy matter to calculate the slope at that point, 
either in decimals or in angular measurement. In this way a 
rough profile of a road or field may be made, which although 
only approximately correct, will be far more accurate than 
anything which could be constructed from estimates made with 
the aid of the eye only. 





given by the English Court of Appeal. An architect sued 

his client for his fees, and the client brought a counter- 
claim for damages, because, as he said, the architect was negli- 
gent in measuring up the work, and gave a certificate for an 
amount larger than it should have been. The first Court, while 
giving judgment for the architect on his claim, decided in favor 
of the client on the counter-claim. The next Court decided in 
favor of the architect on both claims, and the Court of Appeal, 
by a majority vote, confirmed this view, holding that, under 
the contract between the owner and the builder, the architect 
acted, in measuring the work in question, as an arbitrator, and 
his conduct in a judicial position of this kind could not be called 
in question except for fraud or dishonesty. The third judge 
thought that the architect, under such circumstances, was not 
an arbitrator, so far as his client was concerned, but an agent, 
and therefore liable in damages for negligence; but, of course, 
the majority opinion stands as that of the Court. On the 
whole, the majority opinion certainly agrees with the tendency 
of modern jurisprudence in regard to the employment of archi- 
tects. No court in a civilized country would now hold, as was 
held in a Western State some years ago, that the architect’s 
duty ia “to see that the specifications are complied with” ; and 
his legal position has become more and more, in regard to the 
fulfilment of the builder’s contract, that of an expert referee, 
to whose decision both parties agree to submit. 


A DECISION of some importance to architects has been 





HE Massachusetts Institute of Technology announces its 
Summer Courses for the present season, including three in 
Architecture, one in Surveying, five in Physics, five 

in Chemistry, and several in Mathematics, French, German 
and other branches. The courses in Architecture comprise 
one in Shades and Shadows, one in Elementary Design, and one 
in Stereotomy. The fees are trifling, varying from twenty to 
twenty-five dollars, and the courses offer to students and others 
an excellent opportunity for making up deficiencies in their 
professional training, or for fitting themselves for special work. 
The summer climate of Boston is very pleasant, and it is need- 
less to say that no American city offers more attractions for 
the student of architecture and the fine-arts. Any further in- 
formation desired may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 




















THE COMMISSION TO PREPARE A PLAN 
FOR THE ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CITY AND THE WORK BEFORE IT. — 
BRIDGES OVER THE POTOMAC AND THEIR 
POSSIBLE SITES.— THE COMMISSION TO 
VISIT EUROPE. — COMPETITION FOR THE 

DEPARTMENT—OF-AGRICULTURE BUILDING. 


ROM now on, the attention not only of citizens of this place, but 
K of intelligent observers everywhere, and more especially ef the 

great world of lovers of the arts, will be turned with interest 
upon what is going to be done with the great problem of the general 
adjustment and expansion of Washington’s park-system and the 
location and grouping of public buildings and monuments. 

As is generally known, the duty of studying these questions in 
their relation one to the other and to the future growth of the nation 
and the National Capital, and of reporting to and advising Congress 
upon them, has been given into eminently capable hands. 

It is difficult to withhold one’s enthusiasm in reflecting upon the 
probable results of the selection made. A plebiscitum from the edu- 
cated intelligence of the country could scarcely have resulted in a 
choice more fortunate for the cause in question, or have brought 
forward’ a group of artists more perfectly equipped for the task 
before them than is the Commission composed of Mr. Burnham, Mr. 
Olmsted, and Mr. McKim. Their association promises so much that 
we may already feel assured of a splendid success. A profound 
knowledge of the arts of architecture and landscape, refined and 
academic taste invigorated by creative talent of a high order, genius 
for the planning of great combinations and a rare gift of administra- 
tive ability in their carrying-out —these are some of the qualities 
this Commission stands for. Whatever may be the ultimate out- 
come of their labors, whether Congress will do its share when the 
time comes and support without reserve the plans these gentlemen 
submit, or, by temporizing and half-measures, lose to us, in part, the 
certain beauty of their project, the results of their collaboration are 
yet certain to be of great artistic interest and educational value. 
The thing to be done is gloriously broad in its scope. As these 
letters have said already more than once or twice, the opportunity is 
as superb a one as ever fell to the happy lot of artists: Le Notre’s, 
chosen to create what Downing calls “the crowning glory of the 
geometric style,” the gardens of Louis XIV at Versailles, was not 
more splendid. ‘Two hundred acres for a royal garden, two hundred 
millions of francs to make it, and the bills, when it was done, tossed 
into the fire by the superb master of a gardener “scarcely less 
superb,” as the story runs. This was rather fine — but ours is still 
a greater scheme. ‘There is the setting of a city to design, direction 
to be given its development, its great avenue to be redeemed from 
present unloveliness and made into the stately triumphal way it was 
meant to be by Washington and |’Enfant, into a street of noble build- 
ings where the affairs of a great nation at the zenith of its power 
will be housed, a street of national monuments and civic sculpture, 
where, in marble and bronze, the great ones of the race will be ar- 
rayed to review the passing march of their descendants through 
generations and centuries to come, let us hope. 

Lying to one side of this avenue is a region densely built over, 
squalid, hideous. This is to be razed, and in its stead are to be 
garden-places, with something of architectural formalism close by 
the avenue and around the great national buildings and monuments, 
but emerging southward into open parks stretching away to the 
river, with turfy spaces, tree-dotted, with glade and copse between 
the winding roads, and naiure only lightly guided by the hand 
of art. There is a broad river to bound and make beautiful, 
to confine within its proper channel and make healthful. A great 
bridge is to span it how and where it may lend most beauty to the 
scene and best serve as a fitting memorial to the soldier dead, to 
whose countless ranks lying over there upon the slopes of Arlington 
it will lead. Miles of connecting parks and driveways will encircle 
the city, and what a bountiful nature has done for this great pleasure- 
ground, the charming varieties of surface, the hidden beauties of 
brooks and sheets of water, the bosky richness of the vegetation, 
will be studied and disclosed and enhanced. And all of this — after 
all but a development along the lines of Washington’s plan for the 
city, and as such the best monument to his greatness we could con- 
ceive —all this realization of present graces and creation of new 
beauties, this planning of something which is to stand for the length 
of our nation’s life and to speak for our civilization in its entirety as 
the uncovered fragments of ruined and buried Rome tell of the 
splendor of her ancient might — all this is what these three gentle- 
men are setting about to achieve. Their attitude before the task is, 
I am told, one of reverential comprehension and of self-forgetfulness. 
They are setting about it with the respect and confidence of the 
whole country, as well as of the profe$sional bodies of which they 
are the eminent representatives, and they may count upon the 
generous and unselfish aid of us all in our way, be it great or small. 
We must appreciate their desire to carry out this national under- 
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taking to a realization of the intentions of the Founder, their inten- 
tion to marshal before them all the facts and conditions, to consider 
all reasonable views and projects as to the proper consummation of 
this monument and bequest to posterity of the nation now coming 
into the fulness of its majesty, to reach a solution of the problem 
which will satisfy the ambition of the people and give to the onlook- 
ing nations a splendid refutation of the oft-heard charge of our 
thraldom to the merely commercial spirit, another proof that though 
we may seem given over to money-getting we have not forgotten 
how to spend wisely for noble aims. 

The position of the proposed Memorial Bridge will be most im- 
portant to the effect of the general arrangement, and will receive 
careful consideration. There are diverse opinions upon the desira- 
bility of bridging the Potomac from the end of New York Avenue, 
or from the old Observatory grounds, to Arlington. The Washing- 
ton end would start at an elevation of not over 40 feet above low 
water; the openwork of the bridge would be about 4,000 feet long, 
with about 1,000 feet of solid embankment at the approaches. The 
attainable height in relation to the length would be not enough to 
give beauty of effect, it is urged, while enough to impair the dignity 
of the Arlington Hills as a background to the fine water-view given 
by the broad sweep of the river as seen from the city. The bridge 
at that point would cross for the greater part of its length over 
shoals, and would be likely to make unsightly mud-flats and to create 
ice-blockades which would threaten with overflow a large section of 
the city. It is held that the bridge should cross farther up the river, 
where the opposite hills approach, making the river-bed narrower 
and the channel deeper. ‘This would also eliminate the much-vexed 
question of the draw, the absurdly unimportant “commerce” of 
Georgetown being yet not quite a negligible factor so far as the 
river is reckoned navigable, which is not the case above the Aqueduct 
Bridge. 

The Commission may, in view of the need of adjusting their plan 
to meet future as well as present conditions, and taking into account 
the steady and rapid growth of the city westward, find good reasons 
for moving the site of the Memorial Bridge considerably farther up- 
stream. ‘The far greater beauty of the river above the Aqueduct 
Bridge will doubtless have some bearing upon the question. There 
is a fine hill-country closing in along that reach, with banks becom- 
ing bolder and wilder, until at about a mile above Georgetown and 
nearing the Palisades of the Potomac the scenery is cajion-like 
and impressive. A portion of this lovely hill-country rising from the 
north bank will, doubtless, be taken into and connected with the en- 
circling park-areas, and it is felt that a bridge of stone thrown across 
the stream — say from a point not far below the 200-foot contour- 
line to a corresponding height on the Virginia bluffs, would give 
occasion for a design of grander impressivenees, and for a noble feat 
of engineering, while at the north approach to the bridge would be 
an opportunity for a great plaza, on a commanding eminence, with 
monumental features somewhat in relation to the bridge as the Place 
de la Concorde is to the Pont de la Concorde. Toward this 
place would tend avenues along the river’s side, and from the ridge 
to the northward upon which the great Episcopal Cathedral will rise 
— where the prophets put the heart of residential Washington fifty 
years hence. 

The views from this Place of the Bridge, high upon the river’s 
bank, are rarely fine. Eastward and south the river bends away in 
a broad curve to the Aqueduct Bridge, below which it swings out 
again in the reverse curve, with picturesque old Georgetown terraced 
upon the north slope, while, on the other hand, the waters part 
around Analostan Island. Beyond another bend of the shore lies 
the city on lower ground, the great river park stretched before it, the 
towering obelisk of the Washington Monument, the Mall, with its 
wall of buildings, and far away into the middle distance the Capitol, 
with its great dome swelling against the sky. Just beyond it and 
disturbing the unities of the picture, as severer critics maintain, 
glistens the golden crown of the new Library. At the back of all is 
an arm of the river cutting north under the misty hills of Anacostia, 
and southward the great body of the Potomac flows in a broad tide 
toward Alexandria. As one turns upstream, the palisades and cliffy, 
wooded hills close in upon the river, here flowing swiftly down from 
the rapids, just out of sight. The land to the northward is boldly 
undulating, full of admirable sites, bits of woodland, and pretty fields, 
rising gradually to the ridge about Tennallytown, from whose crest 
the Blue Ridge Mountains sbow in a faint line on the horizon to the 
north and west. The park-belt which is to connect the riverside 
parks with Rock Creek Park will pass through this region. 

The bridge suggested, from the point above described, would have 
less than one-third the length required for the position below George- 
town, but would have impressive height and good proportion. Two 
comparatively short spans, covered by full semicircular arches, at the 
land ends, would leave about 880 feet of water to clear, with bed- 
rock bottom and practically unlimited abutment. If it were possible 
to sweep that span in a single great segment of steel-ribbed stone- 
work with a good deep back and a strong curve to the parapet-line! 

On the Virginia side a broad avenue would wind across the wooded 
hills through Fort Myer to Arlington, while a driveway down the 
riverside, but high above and curving around the heads of the pictur- 
esque little gorges, would return to the Aqueduct Bridge. 

In the course of things, and for present needs, the latter bridge 
will demand improvement. ‘The piers are substantial and have also 
been lately reinforced. It is likely that its upper works would bear 
reconstruction and transformation into some architectural beauty of 
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form. Its two-galleried form would lend itself to a graceful arcade 
treatment, with the lower gallery, perhaps, utilized for an electric- 
tramway. The bridge sadly lacks an adequate approach from 
Georgetown. One reaches it now with a sharp turn at right angles 
from a rather narrow street, but it is quite feasible to change all this 
into something practical as well as beautiful, neither of which quali- 
ties does the bridge-approach at present enjoy in the least. We are 
miserably poor in bridges here. 

Another way, but a costly one, to gain a proper approach from 
Washington to the Aqueduct Bridge and incidentally a continuous 
drive by the riverside and the proposed upper bridge and generally 
over the lines of existing roads to the Rock Creek Park, would be by 
an avenue swinging over the knoll of the old Observatory, crossing 
the mouth of Rock Creek on that level and ascending on a viaduct 
along the waterside, and curving out to the Aqueduct Bridge and 
passing on by the road up the river. Within the arches of this 
viaduct would be room for warehouses, with a fair quay to the water’s 
edge for the river-trade of old Georgetown, existent or to come. 
The Virginia shore of the Potomac below Georgetown will, sooner or 
later, be built out, the Little River, behind Analostan Island, mere 
stagnant shallows, diverted into the main channel, the flats and 
marshes along, down to, and beyond the end of Long Bridge reclaimed 
and made into riverside parklands and experimental farms for the 
Agricultural Department and the Forestry Bureau, and a curve given 
to the river’s south shore-line answering to that given by the great 
reclamation of the north shore, thus eliminating an ugly and malaria- 
breeding strip of swamp which is surely a serious menace to the 
city’s health. And these river-building operations must extend to 
the reform of the bad state of things along the banks of the Anacostia 
River. 

We may congratulate ourselves that at last the incredibly vile old 
Long Bridge, so long a weary eyesore, and a danger in its unsur- 
passed properties as a catcher of mud and ice, is to be replaced by 
the new bridge of the Pennsylvania Railway, crossing somewhat 
farther up-stream. Though the last Congress did not free the Mall 
of the railway, but, on the contrary, gave it another slice of our park- 
area, it did settle rather satisfactorily the question of grade-crossings, 
and required a handsome new station; wherefore a conservative view 
would seem to suggest our being content to make the best of things 
as they are, with the added advantage of a terminus as central as 
may be to the city’s needs. The Commission, in advocating the 
acquirement by Government of the great triangle of property from 
the Mall north to the Pennsylvania Avenue and west to Fifteenth 
Street, will find opportunity to clear a proper approach to the new 
station. The half of the small irregular triangle between the front 
of the present station and Pennsylvania Avenue will be none too much 
ground for that purpose. This space could be treated in a way to 
make it architecturally beautiful and to give room for the traflic of 
the station, now badly congested in narrow streets. 

The west half of this triangle would be an excellent site for the 
Flower Market, which is greatly needed here, and for which Mr. 
Stanford White, I think, once furnished a charming design, at the 
instance of many ladies of social and official distinction. 

The City Market, which occupies a large square west of this tri- 
angle, is a good building for its purpose, and is likely not to be 
disturbed. Its exterior might easily be brought into architectural 
accord with the general scheme by means of incrustation with stucco 
and faience, a treatment which I have more than once suggested to 
mask the painfully glaring unloveliness of the National Museum 
Building near the south line of the Mall. The remaining blocks, 
between Ninth and Fifteenth Streets, the Mall and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, contain none too much ground to furnish worthy sites for 
Government buildings now greatly needed for the present and for the 
immediate future. 

The magnitude and importance of the questions presented for the 
Commission’s consideration have tempted me into saying much more 
than anything yet known of their intentions would warrant. In the 
nature of things, they have not had time as yet to more than orient 
themselves as to the bare outlines of the problem. 

The Commission goes abroad, probably in June, and will visit 
Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Berlin, Paris and London, probably, and per- 
haps some of the lesser European cities, where park and street archi- 
tecture, bridges, embankments and river-building are to be studied 
from famous examples. 

Several conferences have been held, and preliminary surveys have 
been put in hand where topographical data were lacking. Mean- 
while, and incidentally perhaps, they have made a little tour down 
the Potomac and up to the head of tide-water James, under the 
ciceronage of Parts V and VI of the “ Georgian Period,” and, 
happily, with thet genial journalist Mr. W. E. Curtis as host. 

Among those stately homes of the Harrisons, Pages, Byrds and 
Carters — manor-houses built closely after the fashions of the 
Mother-country of their day, if not, indeed, as was often the case, by 
English artisans and largely of English material — there yet breathes 
some flavor of an early Americanism, and a fine sentiment of dignity 
without ostentation, in which these houses were fashioned and in 
which their masters lived and died. Their architecture is of refined 
Classicism, very dear to the hearts of Americans who have known 
these or the many places like them which survive elsewhere in our 
country, and it has in it, though we may scarcely claim to have 
originated a feature of it, yet a quality which seems of the land and 
all our own. At any rate we should prize these houses of the “good 
old Colony times,” as the old song runs, for what they are and have 







lived through, for the memory of the men and women whom they 
sheltered in those grand old days when the nation was born in deeds 
nobler than we shall give again to the history of human struggle. A 
few of these old Virginian places are still held in the line of their 
founders, and the traditions of the old life still survive in them in 
some sort, though shorn of ancient state. May they not soon know 
a stranger ownership! Others have already passed into alien hands, 
and we may not expect them to long rest unchanged. ‘Their 
historical and artistic interest is so great that one wishes they might 
be taken over by some historical society or by the State, and pre- 
served in their integrity as monuments of an important stage in our 
development. The Commission will have found little of garden or 
landscape art left about these old places except at the Brandons, and 
in the old run-wild gardens of Westover, where there are traces of 
what were once arrangements of some pretension. The lawn at the 
latter place, running to the water’s edge, has some great trees upon 
it, and, with a balustrade and steps to the river, must have been 
beautiful in the past. 

As bearing directly and fatally upon the matter of Washington’s 
becoming the City Beautiful, the proposition to encourage the estab- 
lishment of manufactories here, lately advocated before our Board of 
Trade, seems particularly ill-advised and untimely. Factories would, 
in many ways, disturb the quiet and lessen the cleanliness which go 
far toward making Washington’s greatest charm as a residential city. 
Smoke-stacks are also hopelessly unlovely, nor are factory build- 
ings usually a pleasure to the eye. We are already enjoying a 
sufficient admixture of black smoke in our atmosphere, and we are 
trying to enforce smoke-nuisance laws, or, at least, as the laws exist, 
we should be enforcing them. So much for esthetic and sanitary 
reasons ; while from the money point-of-view one does not quite see 
how, as a manufacturing-centre, we could hope to adjust the matter 
of freights and compete with places having immensely more favor- 
able conditions for manufacturing ; with Newport News, for instance, 
let us say, a fine growing seaport and the terminus of a great coal-line. 
Were the electric-power of the Great Falls made available here we 
might do something in the small-manufacturing way, if the pro- 

osed factories could be confined to the right quarter of the city. 
3ut it is evident that this idea, if encouraged, may lead to the 
setting-up of “boom” plants, on ground now cheap but important in 
relation to our projected great improvements, — where they would be 
in the way of Governmental acquisition of the desired areas and 
prove costly obstacles to remove. 

There were some lesser matters in my mind for discussion in this 
letter, but, for lack of space, they must await another occasion. I 
will, however, beg indulgence for one more paragraph on a matter of 
importance to the profession. Supervising-Architect John Knox 
Taylor is now framing the terms of a competition for the new De- 
partment of Agriculture Building, and has decided, with Secretary 
Gage, to invite Messrs. Gilbert, Marshall and Rankin to form the 
jury, to consult these gentlemen as to the terms of the competition, 
and, finally, to allow them to name the architects and firms of archi- 
tects who will be invited to compete. There seems nothing needed 
to make this competition one of as nearly perfect conditions as may 
be attained under the existing law. 





WASHINGTON VISTAS AND PERSPECTIVES. 


~pEFERRING to a remark in a recent editorial of the Star re- 
Rearing the importance attached by L’Enfant to the vistas 
and perspectives furnished by his plan of the capital’s streets 
and avenues, permit me to suggest that in the vista and perspective 
the object which the vision strikes at last is of as much importance, 
at least, as the lines which guide the vision to it, and therefore that 
the principle of having only unobstructed vistas is an erroneous one. 
In one of the addresses at the recent meeting, held here, of the In- 
stitute of American Architects the error was clearly pointed out of 
putting important monuments or imposing architecture along the 
sides of uniform streets where the vision passed them by, instead of 
putting them directly in the way of vision, in the centre of large 
spaces or even, when of sufficient importance, completely ctosing the 
thoroughfare. Nothing is more disappointing in city views than 
long uniform avenues, which lead the eye to nothing. It does not 
matter much how fine the buildings may be on either side, for these 
are seen only when the visitor is immediately before them and then 
with only the insufficient perspective of the street’s breadth. 

But with the principle of interrupted vistas must go that of having 
the obstruction one whose importance is in accord with the degree of 
conspicuousness given it. In Washington we have at present ex- 
amples of these empty vistas, of those unwisely and those wisely 
obstructed or broken. An example that will serve the purpose of 
double illustration is that fine perspective from the White House 
looking north up Sixteenth Street. Some ten years ago the present 
writer protested against having this magnificent perspective lead the 
vision only to a hideous water-tank that then towered up on the im- 
posing height; and he urged, among other plans then being discussed 
for a worthy memorial of the quadricentennial of Columbus, that 
the nation erect there an imposing triumphal arch, to be called the 
“Columbus Gate,” after the fashion of the ancient “portas” of 
Rome. The offensive obstruction has since been removed; j’the 
vacant height remains an empty and disappointing vista. May it 
not be providentially awaiting the decision of the present Government 
Commission to place there a fine “ Grant Arch” or “ Grant Gate,” 
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or possibly a combination of a triumphal arch, with the grouped 
monuments of Grant, Sheridan and McClellan ? 

Examples of great vistas leading to unworthy objects are those, 
lookinz from the Capitol up East, North and South Capitol Streets, 
which apparently end in nothing, and also Pennsylvania Avenue, 
looking east as far as the “ Peace Monument” is in view as its 
terminal object. This monument is so inadequate in dimensions and 
so depressing in lines and motive as to produce only disappointment 
and to seem almost ludicrously in contrast with the vast prominence 
of the Capitol. The only appropriate use of this monument would 
seem to be to make it an accessory to a lofty peristyle or colonnade 
extending across the front of the Capitol grounds, taking in the 
Peace and the Garfield monuments, and broken by a fine arch or 
gateway opposite the entrance to the Botanical Garden. This could 
also be made a hall of memorial statues, and while it could not ob- 
struct the view of the Capitol from a distance, would give a dignity 
to the immediate approaches to it which is now lacking. 

An instance of fine architecture lost to view by being placed along 
the line of vision instead of intercepting it is the former United States 
Post-office Building — one of the finest examples of the Corinthian 
order anywhere to be seen, and yet hardly striking the notice of any 
one. By what strange irony of fate is this beautiful marble building 
practically rendered of no account as a feature of the adornment of 
Washington while the successor to its name towers up in cold, severe 
ugliness, to be seen from every point and to be a lasting disturbance 
to any harmonious architectural treatment of the avenue? Ex- 
amples of vistas pleasantly interrupted are all of our avenues cross- 
ing, the circles adorned with equestrian statues; but it is to be re- 
gretted that these statues are so numerous as to have lost already 
the quality of distinction, and it is also to be regretted that in place 
of the single-figure monuments at these conspicuous spaces where 
they are sure to have a diminutive look, there could not have been 
placed ornamental fountains with high-playing jets —a style of orna- 
ment conspicuously wanting in a city so beautifully adapted to it as 
this city is. The mistake of putting a fine ornament out of the line 
of vision rather than in it is the Bartholdi fountain, now lost to view 
in the Botanical Garden. How much more effective as an ornament 
to the city would this be if placed on one of the triangles at Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and Thirteenth Street, especially if a companion 
fountain could be placed on the other space. 

One of the finest instances of interrupted vista in Washington, or 
anywhere else within the writer’s observation, is that looking west 
from the junction of Louisiana Avenue and Fifth Street northwest, 
commanding, as it does, the Hancock monument, a picturesque 
square and opening of streets, the Washington monument and the 
fine sky-line of the Virginia hills in the background. Instances of 
architecture pleasingly interrupting the vista are those of the beauti- 
ful view of the south portico of the Treasury from the avenue, the 
Treasury colonnade as seen from F Street, and, above all, that of 
the noble Doric portico of the Patent Office as it stands boldly out 
into F Street, a view sure to impress with delight every visitor to 
Washington, however insensible to its singular beauty we residents 
may have become through familiarity. Finally, there: are those ex- 
amples of nobly terminated vistas, which I believe are nowhere in 
the world excelled, if equalled — the views of the Capitol when ap- 
proached at a distance from Maryland Avenue northeast and from 
New Jersey Avenue northwest. It is a great advantage to have at 
the start such a superb centrepiece as this for any general plan of 
Washington’s adornment. 

It is to be hoped that the Carnegie Library Building will present a 
pleasing interruption to the view on Massachusetts Avenue; that 
some day we shall see monumental groups of civilians and playing 
fountains at least alternating with the generals on horseback, who 
now own the city; and that, speaking of general adornment, we may 
see that most conspicuous and imposing site still remaining available 
— the one, namely, occupying the block between E Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue on Thirteenth Street northwest, and now devoted 
to conspicuous advertisements — utilized for some national assembly- 
hall or music or art gallery of an architectural beauty worthy of the 
site, and more suited to be so conspicuous an object in the capital 
city of America than announcements of the virtues of advertised 
articles. — Frank Sewall in the Washington Star. 





A REVIEW OF CONCRETE-METAL CONSTRUCTION.'—I. 


‘VFS indicated by the title, the nature of this paper is that of a 
A review of progress along this line, as found in the various 

articles that have from time to time appeared in the engineering 
publications. 

This paper might also be considered supplementary to the paper 
found in the transactions of this Society, written by our esteemed 
late President, Mr. G. W. Percy, which paper was read before this 
Society January 6, 1888, and entitled “ Practical Applications of 
[ron and Concrete to resist Transverse Strains.” 

In this paper Mr. Percy reviewed the applications of iron to con- 
crete beams as invented by Thaddeus Hyatt and by E. L. Ransome. 
Stated briefly, Mr. Hyatt’s method consisted in imbedding a skeleton 
of iron in the shape of a gridiron near the bottom of the concrete 
beam or slab, the principle of the construction being that the iron, 
used in the lower flanges of the beams, would serve only as the tie or 


1A paper by Chas. M. Kurtz, Member Technical Society of the Pacific Coast, 
‘ead at the meeting of the Society, held March 1, 1901, and published in the 


Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies. 


tensile member, while the concrete formed the compression member 
and connecting web. His tests demonstrated that iron could be per- 
fectly united with concrete so as to work in unison with it and form 
a compound beam or girder. 

Mr. Ransome’s method consisted in the substitution of square bars 
of iron or steel, twisted cold, instead of the iron frame of Mr. Hyatt’s 
invention, to be imbedded near the bottom of concrete girders or flat 
slabs. This application of iron to concrete, though modified slightly 
in arching the beams transversely between the rods, has been used 
extensively and successfully in sidewalks and roofs, 

Before describing the different systems, a few remarks will be 
made on the elasticity of concrete, the adhesion between concrete 
and iron, and the behavior of concrete as the preservative of iron. 

Elasticity. — As will be mentioned later, the elasticity of concrete 
has been practically demonstrated by the tests of the Austrian 
Society of Engineers and Architects,? and by numerous other tests ; 
consequently, in combination of concrete and metal, both materials 
deform equally when subjected to a stress, and therefore their 
stresses are as their relative moduli of elasticity. Mr. Thacher, in 
his formulas, puts the value of the modulus of elasticity of concrete 
at 1,400,000 pounds and that of steel at 28,000,000 pounds. The 
Austrian Society determined the value of the moduli of the elasticity 
of steel, concrete and mortar as follows : — 


For steel, 29,700,000 to 31,400,000 pounds. 

For concrete, 1,400,000 to 4,000,000 pounds. 

For 1.3 mortar, 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds. 

Expansion.— M. Benniceau, a French author, gives the thermic 
expansion of Portland-cement as .0000143 Celsius, while iron has 
-0000145. 

Adhesion. — It has been well demonstrated that there is a strong 
adhesion between concrete and iron. This great adhesion is at- 
tributed to a chemical connection between the silicates of cement and 
steel. Professor Bauschinger found the adhesion between mortar 
and iron to be between 570 and 640 pounds per square inch. 

To determine values of the adhesion between iron and cement- 
mortar, Mr. W. A. Hoyt, a student at the University of Wisconsin, 
last year conducted a series of experiments to determine the stress 
per square inch of metal surface required to pull imbedded bolts 
from the mortar. He experimented with polished bolts, rusty 
bolts, bolts with normal surface and bolts that had been coated with 
a neat cement-mortar before being imbedded in the concrete. While 
his experiments were not entirely satisfactory, on account of a lack 
of uniformity in the sand used (which, however, is something liable 
to happen in practice), the average results of his test are as 
follows : — 

Age of concrete, ten weeks. 

Adhesion of polished bolts, 440 pounds per square inch. 

Adhesion of rusty bolts, 520 pounds per square inch. 

Adhesion of bolts with normal surface, 570 pounds per square inch. 

Adhesion of bolts coated with neat cement, 820 pounds per square inch. 

Adhesion (average), 588 pounds per square inch. 


Concrete as a Preservative of Iron. — It has been well proved that 
cement acts as a preservative of iron and steel, and many instances 
could be cited show- 
ing that iron or steel 
will not rust when 
imbedded in con- 

a eceies crete, even if the 
——— concrete itself be im- 
a — mersed. 

The common prin- 
ciple of all concrete- 
metal construction is 
that the imbedded metal supplies the quality of tension, a quality 
which is lacking in the concrete itself, and in return the concrete 
stiffens the metal. 

Other systems besides the Ransome system of concrete-metal con- 
struction, which are specially favored in practice to-day, are the 
Monier, the Wiinsch, the Melan, the Thacher, the Hennebique and 
the “expanded metal” systems. Each of these systems is individu- 
ally a proper subject for a paper, so the discussion of the several 
systems will be made as brief as is consistent with a review of this 
kind. 

The most important and popular practice in concrete-metal con- 
struction to-day is the reinforcing of the arch ring of a concrete arch 
by the imbedding of iron or steel in various forms. An arch fails 
usually by tearing apart near the centre at the intrados, and at the 
haunches at the extrados, the material, at these places in the arch, 
being unable to withstand the tension to which they are subjected 
when too heavily loaded. 

The most frequent employment of the Melan, Wiinsch and 
Thacher systems is found in the concrete-metal arch. The Monier 
is the most flexible system, and consequently possesses the greatest 
variety of applications. The Melan, Wiinsch and Hennebique 
systems are extensively used for floors in Europe, while American 
practice seems to favor the Monier and modifications of the Monier 
system and the expanded-metal system. 
































Fig. 1. Ransome. 


THE RANSOME SYSTEM. 


It is a matter of special interest that the first concrete-steel arch 
built in the United States was constructed on the Ransome system. 
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This arch is in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, Cal., and was 
erected in 1889. A second of similar design was erected in 1891. 
In this system the twisted steel bars are imbedded in the concrete 
arch ring in pairs, about 1 foot on centres, one bar of each pair being 
near and parallel to the intrados and the other near and parallel to 
the extrados. The merits of this system are so generally known and 
recognized, and, no doubt, especially so by members of this Society, 
that further comment on it seems unnecessary. 


THE MONIER SYSTEM. 


The Monier system, until within the last two years, was practi- 
cally unknown in this country, but since 1880 it bas been applied 
in a great variety of constructions in Europe. Among these applica- 
tions may be mentioned gas and water reservoirs, grain-elevators, 
sewer-pipe, flumes and culverts, fireproof-floors and arch-bridges. 

In this system the metal consists of a netting of two series of 
parallel steel or iron rods, 3 to } inch in diameter, which intersect 
at right angles and are geuerally spaced from 2 to 4 inches. At 
the intersections the rods are 
bound together with wire ,*, to 
4 inch in diameter. In arches 
of this system a netting is im- 
bedded near the intrados and 
sometimes a second one near 
the extrados. In the tanks, 
pipes, etc., the netting is im- 
bedded near the centre of the 
shell. 

No attempt to construct an 
arch of a long span in this 
system was made until it had 
been well tested as to its merits 
by the Austrian Society, and 
then one of striking dimensions 
was built at Wildegg, Switzer- 
land, in the autumn of 1890. 
It crosses an industrial canal at 
an angle of 45 degrees, and has 
a total span of 122.1 feet, with a 
rise of only 11.5 feet, — less than 
a tenth of the span. The bridge is 12.8 feet broad. The Monier 
arch proper is 7.9 inches thick at the centre, and 25.6 inches at 
the abutments. ‘The spandre]-walls were likewise constructed on the 
Monier principle, and are connected at each end by two ties. The 
abutments are of concrete, and a backing of this material is run up 
on the arch for some distance, as shown in the cuts. The bridge 
was required to support a uniform load of 84 pounds per square foot, 
but on completion it was put to the test for the maximum load it 
would ever carry as a highway bridge. The tests were very satis- 
factory. For further description of this bridge see Engineering 
News for May 23, 1891. 

As pointed out by Mr. Edwin Thacher, Member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. in his paper on concrete-steel bridge con- 
struction in Engineering News, September 21, 1899, this system has 
some practical disadvantages. Quoting from his paper: “ The 
wire nets are so flexible and unruly that it has been found impracti- 
cable to imbed them in concrete containing coarse aggregates like 
gravel and broken stone, consequently all the strictly Monier arches 
that have been built up to this time have been built with 1 to 3 
mortar, which, as compared with 1: 2$:5 concrete, is weaker and 
costs considerably more.” 

The theoretical discussion of a Monier arch or any other concrete- 
metal arch is a difficult task, on account of the different materials 
combined, and it is not the purpose of this paper to take up the 
subject in that manner. 
Discussions may be found 
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Fig. 2. Monier. 





the silt and into the clay, to above high-water, was slipped over the 
top of the pile and sunk to a proper depth by means of a water-jet 
being worked around the bottom, and pressure being applied at the 
top by means of screw-jacks. Mr. De Burgh is satisfied that it wil! 
prove of great durability, and outlast the pile, which, being iron-bark, 
may be counted on for a life of thirty years when protected from the 
teredo. The cost is estimated between 50 and 100 per cent greater 
than that of coppering. The same paper also gives an account and 
description of Monier cylinders being used for foundations as a sub- 
stitute for the cast-iron cylinders used largely in New South Wales. 
That concrete-metal in sea-water is a complete success is question- 
able. Experiments on the action of sea-water upon concrete-stee! 
show that electrolytic actions take place which cause deterioration o! 
the steel or iron. See Ann. des Ponts et Chaussées, Fourth Quarter 


1899. [To be continued.] 





NEW ART-GALLERY, WHITECHAPEL. 


Sy LL the world has heard o! 
HA Toynbee Hall and of its 

founder and warden, thx 
large-souled rector of St. Jude's 
Episcopal Chureh, White 
chapel, the Rev. Canon Barnett 
and his true help-meet Mrs. 
Barnett. But, doubtless, many 
are unaware of the fact that 
twenty years ago—some five 
years before the inauguration of 
that centre of light and learning 
—this devoted couple con- 
ceived the idea of utilizing the 
St. Jude’s school-rooms during 
the Easter holidays as picture- 
galleries, so as to bring some 
beauty and light into the sordid 
and dismal lives of the in- 
habitants of the crowded streets 
and lanes of Whitechapel — 
said to be, one knows not how truly — “the home of the London mob.” 

By almost superhuman efforts, valuable paintings were obtained 
on loan, from our most distinguished artists, and in order to make 
them, as far as might be, “ understanded by the people ” an excellent 
explanatory catalogue was sold for one penny, while volunteers 
escorted small batches of visitors and pointed out the beauties to 
them. When all was said and done, the “ galleries” were but a 
makeshift, and Canon and Mrs. Barnett have striven unceasingly to 
obtain a permanent art-gallery ; and few people can know how hard 
they and a band of devoted co-workers have labored to obtain this 
end. At last, the dream of twenty years has been realized, and this 
year’s Easter exhibition has been opened in a spacious and well- 
lighted gallery capable of accommodating 500 pictures. 

A convenient site close to Toynbee Hall being fortunately avail- 
able, £6,000—the price of it— was raised in a fortnight; about 
£8,000 had to be spent on the building, towards which Mr. Passmore 
Edwards contributed £5,000, while the Parochial Charity Founda- 
tion has voted £500 a year, which it is hoped will prove sufficient for 
its maintenance. 

The architect is Mr. Harrison Townsend, F. R. I. B. A., whose 
plans were seen and approved by the late Sir E. Burne-Jones. 

As an architectural composition the front lacks dignity; there is 
no sense of proportion about it, and its component parts are all out 
of scale the one with the other. The high doorway — sketched, by 
the way, in Besant’s article 
in the Century for February 
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ceedings of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, Vol. 
CXXXIII, page 376, and 
in the Ze itschrift des Oester- 








—is placed on one side 
instead of in the middle, 
as a monumental building 
like this seems to demand. 











The carving on the little 








reichischen Ingenieur- und 
Architekten-Vereines, for 
September 23, 1898. 

An excellent descriptive article by Mr. E. L. Heidenreich on 
Monier construction is found in the Journal of the Western Society of 
Engineers for June, 1900. Mr. Heidenreich enumerates some of the 
wonderfully diversified applications of the construction, among which 
are reservoirs for storage of water, wine, oil, pulp, grain, cement, 
ete., bridges and preservation of steel in bridges and viaducts, 
buildings, floors and partitions, culverts and flumes, fortifications, etc. 

One of the most recent applications of the Monier construction is 
the use of specially constructed pipes for pile covering, to protect the 
pile against the attacks of the teredo navalis, or cobra. This method 
of protecting piles was used in constructing five timber piers for a 
traflic-bridge near Sydney, New South Wales, (each pier consisting 
of a bent of three piles), and is described by Mr. E. M. De Burgh, 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, in a paper in the 
“ Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers.” An extract from 
the paper appears in Engineering News, February 7, 1901. Briefly 
described, the method was this : — 

After a pile, having been previously coated with ‘Stockholm-tar, 
had been driven, sufficient length of the pipe to reach from below 


Fig. 3. Monier Arch at Wildegg, Switzerland. 


quasi-towerg is quite out of 
place, while the row of little 
pigeon-holes of windows, 
above the doorway, supposed to light the committee-room, is ridicu- 
lous. “ Being an advocate of the wider use of color in London-street 
frontages” the architect has made “a prominent feature of a large 
mosaic panel, 25 feet long by 13 feet high, to be recessed between 
the two turrets, so as to allow of a pent-roof as a protection from the 
weather.” The subject of the design, by Mr. Walter Crane, is “ The 
Sphere and Message of Art”; but it is wanting in breadth of effect, 
and when it is in place, the figures will look like dolls, and one year’s 
dirt and fog will greatly dim their brightness. 

Whatever “message” may be conveyed to the benighted inhabi 
tants by the art within the building, how not to do it seems to b 
taught by that without it. 

The interior contains two galleries and a small annex. On th: 
ground-floor is a hall with nave and aisles, the latter roofed wit! 
glass; it is 17 feet high, 100 feet long and 48 feet wide. The uppe 
gallery is 18 feet high, 100 feet long and 26 feet wide; it is toy 
lighted. It is reached by a wide and light staircase, another on: 
being provided for exit. The lighting throughout is excellent, bu 
one cannot say as much for the ventilation. ‘This has been found s: 
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defective that steps will be taken to improve it as soon as the present 
exhibition is closed. The cloud of dust with which the upper hall 
was nearly filled on a recent visit was most unpleasant, and is highly 
detrimental to the pictures. This difficulty has been accentuated 
by the immense throng of visitors, admission being free. On the 
first public day, between 15,000 and 14,000 persons passed the turn- 
stile, and over 87,000 during the first seven days. 

To account for the presence of such abnormal crowds, it must be 
remembered that Whitechapel lies a little east of the original Ghetto, 
separated from the City of London by the fens, on which Fenchurch 
Street and Moorefields now stand, and by the “dogges ditch,” now 
the busy thoroughfare of Houndsditch. When large railway-stations 
were built in that part of London some sixty years ago, the denizens 
of the Jewish quarter, mostly foreigners, flocked into Whitechapel, 
where now they literally swarm. Early this year there was a large 
addition to the foreign element, by the influx of hundreds of perse- 
cuted Jews from Roumania. 

The exhibition was formally opened in March by the Earl of 
Rosebery, in the presence of a large and distinguished audience, but 
universal regret was expressed at the absence of Canon and Mrs. 
Barnett. The death of their adopted daughter kept them from being 
present at what would otherwise have been one of the crowning 
realizations of their London work. 

A touching letter from them was read by the Chairman, in which 
they expressed the hope that “the living voice of those whose eyes 
have been opened will be used to introduce the weary, the worn and 
the ignorant, who vainly strive to ‘live on bread alone,’ to the death- 
less messages of some of God’s dumb preachers.” 

The catalogue of the exhibition contains some 367 items, princi- 
pally modern works, though the exceptions bear noted names. A 
half-length portrait of “ Elizabeth of Valois,” third wife of Philip II 
of Spain, by Sir Antonio Moro, is splendid in color and rich in 
minute detail; one by Vandyck of “Sir Edmund Verney,” in armor, 
is a fine example. Sir Edmund accompanied Buckingham and 
Prince Charles on their mad expedition to seek a Spanish wife for 
the latter: he died fighting for King Charles at Edgehill. His por- 
trait would pass splendidly for one of Don Quixote. “ Ralph 
Verney,” by Sir Peter Lely, belongs to the less refined period of 
the second Charles. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan lends several pictures, viz, an admirable and 
characteristic example of Romney, the delicate portrait of “* Mrs. 
Glynn”; “ Miss Croker,” by Lawrence, the smiling face and dark 
curls combining to form a delightfully natural composition; “ Pick-a- 
back,” Mrs. Payne Galway and her infant son, painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in 1778, the child specially charming. “The 
Lady’s Last Stake,” by Hogarth, is one of his most important works 
outside the public galleries, while the lady is, perhaps, the handsomest 
he ever painted. She has gambled all night and lost all; now, in 
the early morning light, she is the man’s debtor and must marry him 
or have her ruin proclaimed. His hat is seen filled with golden 
guineas, and packs of cards are scattered on the hearth. Other 
works lent by Mr. Morgan are Constable’s famous “ White Horse,” 
first known as “A Scene on the River Stour,” exhibited in the 
Academy in 1819. It belongs to Constable’s best period, and was 
his first large picture; he himself wrote of it: “One of my happiest 
efforts on a large scale, being a placid representation of a serene gray 
morning in summer.” To these we may add Turner's superb “ Bel- 
lini’s Pictures being carried in State to the Redentore,” a picture 
brimful of light, air and wealthy color. 

There are three fine Morlands, notably “The Post-boy’s Return,” 
sold a few years ago for £1,250, with its wonderful rendering of 
interior light and shade; Gainsborough’s “Shepherd Boy,” a tine 
sea-piece by Hoppner, the only one he ever painted, and a landscape 
by Rubens. 

The gallery contains three fine examples of the “ Norwich School,” 
“ Whitlingham, near Norwich,” by Old Crome, a characteristic work 
by the father of the school; “The Edge of a Wood,” by J. Stark, 
depicting the fringe of a wood, with a pleasing glimpse of a village 
and sunny fields on the left; “ Yarmouth: Squall Coming On,” by 
J. Sell Cotman. Great space is suggested over land and sea in this 
fresh and breezy picture. “Ivybridge,” painted by Turner, was a 
favorite subject of his. By Canaletto and Davies are several views 
in and near the London of a century and a half ago. Hogarth’s 
beautiful portrait of “ Peg Woflington” represents the great comedy 
actress at about the age of thirty. 

Turning now to the more modern works, preéminence must be 
given to Angeli’s fine life-size three-quarter-length portrait of “ Her 
Late Majesty, Queen Victoria,” lent by the King, which holds the 
place of honor in the lower hall. On the walls around it hang 
portraits by Frank Holl, Herkomer, Sir P. Burne-Jones, ete. Mr. 
G. F. Watts is represented by his earliest portrait, that of “ Lady 
lorothy Nevill,” painted in Florence in 1854 — and, in the latter 
days of his art, by a splendid one of Earl Roberts, and of Canon 
‘arnett. An excellent likeness of Mr. Gladstone by Goodall is well 
aced. 

Sir E. J. Poynter, P. R. A., lends his “ Hore Serene,” a grace- 
':1 decorative work, depicting some Greek girls dancing in a sunny 
rden, to music played by slaves under a vine-trellised arbor, near 
which one sees Juno’s peacock and Venus’s doves. From the arbor- 
‘of an oscillum, or little face, swaying in the wind, sends the blessing 
the god it represents on land and people all around. 
Mr. Logsdail, leaving his favorite Venice, has painted a restful 
mdon picture, “ Sunday Morning in the City ” —a corner of St. 


Paul’s Cathedral, and the street near, with the pigeons that frequent 
many of our public buildings. From Miss Clara Montalba comes 
also a London scene, a “ Thames Barge,” quite Venetian in tone. 
“ Through the Morning Mist,” by Adrian Stokes, well conveys the 
impression of a Cornish landscape seen through atmosphere laden 
with damp mist; Mr. David Murray’s “ Sweet Evening’s Tranquil 
Hour,” a glowing picture of luxurious verdure, with Leader’s “ Sum- 
mer in North Wales” are well calculated to lull the overwrought 
workers of East London into a dream of rural peace and happiness. 
It is indeed gratifying to remark the large number of canvases of this 
restful type in such an exhibition. Sir Alma Tadema’s two paint- 
ings, with all the calmness of the sunny South, form a decided con- 
trast to Peter Graham's “ Roaring Waters ” and “ Highland Cattle,” 
in which one seems to hear the roar of the spate rushing along its 
narrow rock-strewn paths, brown with peat. 

Messrs. Agnew send a huge canvas, “ The King’s Libation,” by 
Briton Riviere, in which an Assyrian king is seen pouring out blood 
over the heads of some lions — very well arranged — killed by him 
in the chase, probably as a thank-offering to the gods Nin and 
Nergal. Not a picture to live with. 

Mr. Logsdail has a fine architectural painting, “ The Good Monk 
(Venice),” and there are some interesting water-colors. To art- 
students the exquisite studies by Burne-Jones, and the vigorous 
sketches of Ford Madox Brown for his large historical paintings for 
the Manchester Town-hall should be highly instructive. 

One is reminded of Millet’s “ Angelus” by Mr. J. Price’s “ Viati- 
cum,” peasants bowing as they hear the little bell rung by an acolyte 
attending a priest with the Host. 

Millais’s “‘Carpenter’s Shop” carries the spectator back to the 
early days of the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. ‘Two good works by 
Rosetti are “ The Salutation,” an agreeable painting of “ Beatrice ” ; 
and “ La Pia.” 

Two works of interest to the Jews are “Jews reciting the Psalms 
at Jerusalem,” on Friday afternoon by the Western Wall — the only 
part of the Temple which escaped destruction ; and “ David describ- 
ing to Solomon the Plan of the Temple,” a cartoon for stained-glass 
in a church at Boston, Mass., by Sir E. Burne-Jones. 

The quiet demeanor of the crowds and the evident pleasure with 
which they linger before what takes their fancy tend to make those 
who have been enabled to turn their dreams into reality to disre- 
gard the sneers of certain newspaper articles, at their setting out 
to reform the London rough by the teachings of Art. 

“Don’t go too near,” a rough fellow was heard to say to another 
as he pointed up to Mr. MacGregor’s “ Crab-fishers.” ‘It’s a bit 
blurred if you do; but stand by this pillar and you might be in that 
water,”—and many a criticism equally direct and appreciative 
might be heard. 

In consequence of the throngs still pressing in to see the pictures, 
the exhibition has been kept open a week longer than was intended. 
It closes on Sunday, April 21, by which date the attendance will 
most likely have been two hundred thousand or more, and chiefly of 
the inhabitants of the district. 

The Gallery will become a centre of art of all kinds, including ex- 
hibitions of modern pictures, articles lent from the national museums, 
and of work done by the children of the people. 


























DETROIT ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


delegate to represent the Club at the Convention of the Archi- 

tectural League of America, to be held at Philadelphia, May 
23, 24 and 25, will not be in a position to leave the city at such a 
time. Mr. Francis S. Swales has therefore been elected to represent 
the Club at the Convention. 

A list of the officers and committees according to the last election 
is here given : — 

Officers. — Francis S. Swales, President; C. F. J. Barnes, Vice- 
President ; Dalton R. Wells, Secretary; John Fraunfelder, Treas- 
urer; C. R. Green, Librarian. 

Directors.— George H. Ropes, Cheri Mandelbaum and Adolph 
Eisen. 

Entertainment Committee. —John A. Gillard, Chairman; J. R. 
McEchion and W. F. Girard. 

House Committee.—J. Fraunfelder, Chairman; F. C. 
and H. A. Odell. 

Exhibition Committee. — F. S. Swales, Chairman; J. A. Gillard 
and George Ropes. 

Class Committee. 
and C, F. Barnes. 

Publicity Committee. — A. Eisen, Chairman; J. 
W. F. Scott. 


Mi CHERI MANDELBAUM, who had been elected as official 


Baldwin 





Cheri Mandelbaum, Chairman; G. H. Ropes 


A. Gillard and 
Darton R. WELLS, Secretary. 


THE CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 
Tue following-named officers were elected at the annual meeting 


of the Chicago Architectural Club, to serve for one year from May 
6, 1901 :— 
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President, Robert C. Spencer, Jr.; First Vice-President, Emil 
Lorch; Second Vice-President, E. Charles Hemmings; Secretary, 
J. H. Phillips; Treasurer, Adolph F. Bernhard ; Members of Execu- 
tive Committee, Robert E. Bourke and Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

J. H. Parties, Secretary. 
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OS pry panes of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full 


and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 








FIFTH-AVENUE ENTRANCE: NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, 40TH 
ST., FIFTH AVE. AND 42D 8T., NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. 
CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

DETAILS OF THE SAME. 


SOUTHEAST PAVILION OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 





{The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.) 


A DINING-ROOM. MR. E. G. W. DIETRICH, ARCHITECT. 





[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


PLAN AND FIFTH-AVENUE FRONT OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MODEL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY FROM THE NORTH- 
EAST. 


MAP OF WASHINGTON AND VICINITY. 


See Washington letter elsewhere in this issue. 


THE DELIVERY-ROOM: PUBLIC LIBRARY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MESSRS. FERRY & CLAS, ARCHITECTS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














More Trovusie rrom Cuicaco Sewace.— After having expended 
$33,000,000 to dig its great drainage-canal, Chicago learns now from 
the expert engineers that a further estimated amount of $20,000,000 
will be needed to clean the river-channel, in order to allow of a suffi 
cient flow of water through the drainage-canal. But even with this ex- 
penditure the Calumet River still will be uncared for. Its flow of 
sewage into the lake to pollute the drinking-supply, the purification 
of which is the end sought, will not be lessened, while with the steady 
growth of population along the Calumet this source of pollution will be 
constantly increasing. It is on that account that it is thought certain 
that the Commission selected to take up plans for the improvement of 
the Chicago River will recommend that legislation be asked to the end 
that the region lying between the drainage-district and the Indiana 
State-line be annexed. It is held by all the members — and in this the 
Sanitary Trustees are agreed — that the entire proposition of disposing 
of the city’s sewage, whether in the Chicago River or the Calumet, 
must be solved as a whole. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





THE UNKNOWN COLLECTIONS OF THE CoMTESSE DE CASTIGLIONE. — 
Some of the eccentricities of the late Comtesse de Castiglione have 
come out. At the time of her death she had no fewer than five flats in 
different parts of Paris, four of which were chiefly used for storing rare 
furniture and other objects. She lived in the fifth, in the street bearing 
her name. It contained many roughly-made deal-boxes and basket- 
trunks packed with rich laces, furs, fans, scent-bottles and jewelled 
knick-knacks. There were fifty fans of the greatest beauty. A sum- 
mary history of each, and on what occasions it was used, was written 
on a docket. A great quantity of plate was found in a box in another 
of the flats, with a tea-service in massive carved silver of great value. 
Her collection of Venetian rose and other Italian guipures is said to be 
of priceless worth. The parasols and canes are not less remarkable. 
Canes came into fashion for ladies just before she retired from the 
world to bury herself alive as a recluse in the very heart of Paris. 
These articles are in themselves almost a fortune. The cambric body- 
linen is of unbelievable fineness. There are also trunks filled with 
souvenirs of the Tuileries, which the Countess gathered in the ruins of 
that palace. Pawn tickets have been found for sums amounting to 
180,000 francs ($36,000). One of them covers a famous necklace of 
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pearls that was missed, though she mentioned it in her will. It is worth 
£12,000 ($60,000). She pawned it for a trifle compared to its real 
value. The heir of the late Countess is a distant cousin, who lives in 
Genoa. — Boston Transcript. 


Vario’s GREAT Parntine at Curist’s Hospirat, Lonpon. — The 
huge picture, 87 feet long and 16 feet high, that has for so many years 
hung on the wall of the Great Hall of Christ’s Hospital, was removed 
recently. It was painted by Antonio Vario, between 1684 and 1690, 
“to commemorate the foundation and endowment within the hospita! 
of the Royal Mathematical Scholarship by His Majesty King Charles 
II in 1673 and 1675.” It has, therefore, been part of the famous schoo] 
for over two hundred years, and it has not been removed for over 
seventy-five years. Charles Lamb and Coleridge must both have gazed 
with awe at its immense size and strange drawing, for Vario, like many 
another Court painter, was a mighty poor artist. Christ’s Hospital is 
doomed, however, and the great picture is to go to Horsham with the 
Bluecoat boys. So one morning, under the careful supervision of Mr. 
C. W. Carey, the keeper of the picture-gallery at the Royal Holloway 
College, it was lowered from the wall with pulleys and carefully ani 
gently laid on the ground. Its weight is two and a half tons, and Mr 
Carey proudly says, “it is the largest and heaviest picture in the 
world.’ The canvas is to be taken out of the frame and cleaned befor: 
being rehung. — London Mail. 





A NATURAL RAILROAD-TUNNEL. —It is not usual for the railroad- 
constructor to find tunnels already built for him, but an interesting ex- 
ception was experienced in the location of the Virginia and South 
western Railway. According to the Railway and Engineering Review, 
at a point thirty-two miles south of Big Stone Gap, Va., on the line 
between that point and Bristol, Tenn., the road runs for a distance of 
815 feet through a natural cave, in which it was necessary to blast for 
a distance of only 60 feet in order to secure a desirable alinement 
for the track. The engineers declare that the route was a matter of 
‘‘natural selection,” the tunnel being directly in the line of the pro- 
jected railroad, and was not sought as a curiosity. The east portal of 
the natural tunnel is in a perpendicular wall of rock 400 feet high, and 
is 200 feet wide and 150 feet high from the bed of the stream to the 
crown of the natural arch. The track through the cave is on a reverse 
curve, and the blasting done within the cave was required to cut through 
the corner of a sharp bend. The west portal is 175 feet wide. The 
entire distance from end to end of the tunnel is 1,000 feet. The under 
structure of the country is of limestone formation, and the cliffs at 
each end are fully 400 feet in height. 





Tue Monp Fur.t-cas.—The Mond Gas Bill, a measure promoted 
by the Mond Gas Company to supply a large area with what is known 
as the Mond gas, came before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Balfour Browne, K. C., stated the case for the pro- 
moters, and described the objects of the Company, which were to 
provide gas which would practically revolutionize the supply of power 
for heating and manufacturing purposes. The new gas was the inven- 
tion of Ludwig Mond, and was now being manufactured by Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond & Co., and it was proposed that the new company should 
be established with a capital of £1,000,000. It was not proposed that 
they should go in for lighting. The gas could be profitably supplied at 
2d. per thousand feet. Under the most improved conditions the cost to 
produce was 8d. per horse-power, or £29 per annum. Electricity 
supplied at ld. per unit, which was a very low price, worked out at £27 
4s. per annum, while the Mond gas at 2d. per thousand feet produced 
the same power at £8 10s. per annum, working with a continuous and 
unvariable load. The price of the Mond gas per indicated horse-power 
would be about £44s.7d. The only objection to the use of the gas would 
be owing to the production of carbonic-oxide, but as the Home Office 
Departmental Committee fixed 20 per cent as the dangerous limit and 
as the Mond gas did not exceed 14 per cent, the objection was com- 
pletely done away with. Sir Frederick Bramwell, in giving evidence, 
said that 84,000,000 cubic feet could be manufactured in a day, and 
that it would require 600 tons of coal. There would be no competition 
to speak of in the sale of the residuals. Questioned as to the mode of 
manufacture, Sir Frederick said the gas went straight into the mains, 
but there was nothing in the nature of the gas which forbade storage ; 
it was to be ‘“‘ always on tap”’ by large manufacturers, but not by 
private people. — Pall Mall Gazette. 





Tue Bricutest Coton in Natrure.— Mr. Eden Eddis, a famous 
English portrait-painter in his day, who was once nearly elected a 
R. A., has just died within a few days of his eighty-ninth birthday. He 
once was discussing with Mr. Gladstone what was the brightest color in 
nature. The statesman claimed that red was; the artist said that even 
in the dark you could see the blue flowers in a garden. Mr. Eddis 
showed Mr. Gladstone a photograph where the red flowers remained 
dead, undetached from the leaves, but the blue flowers were light and 
visible in all their forms. Then the controversy terminated abruptly 
with “ Good-night, Mr. Eddis!’”’ —N. Y. Evening Post. 





, 


“ EGremont’s Fouty,’’ NEAR Exeter, Enc.— One of the most re- 
markable houses in England is about to be broken up and sold as build- 
ing-material. This is “‘ Egremont’s Folly,’ the mansion erected at 
Silverton, near Exeter, some half a century ago by the then Ear! of 
Egremont, from designs prepared by himself. Conceived in the spirit 
of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Palace of Art,” the building cost, so far as it was pro- 
ceeded with, some $1,250,000. It contains, among other remarka))l: 
features, upwards of two hundred marble mantelpieces, each cut out of 
a solid block of marble, while all the principal doors in this many 
roomed mansion were fitted with knobs of beautiful amber. All e's 
was planned on the same lavish scale. — Boston Transcript. 
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A® OHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ny ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 


College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 


SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
E ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Pror. H. LanGrorp WARREN. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHoou or MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


QOM0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, ( ivil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
luition free. For information address, 
President W. O. Tuompeson, Columbus, Ohio. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H. GAGGIy, 





YV/HITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston. 


OOMIS FILTERS. 
ESTABLISHED 1880, 
Improved System. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


Simple and Effective, 


Be? OKS: 


‘“‘Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 
AmMeRICAN ARCHITECT AND ButLtpiInc News Co. 


B OOKS: 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. LV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 


B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 


B OOKS: 


“The Library of Congress.” 





20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AmgRICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpInc News Co. 
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EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
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45 Broadway, New York ’ 


ZYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 


Wecontract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


S44 IFE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CiieMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 


BOOKS: 
“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part lI. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘*‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Hist yriques " 


25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_piInc News Co. 


Books: 
“Croquis d’ Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 


XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUvILDING News Co. 


BOOKS: 
“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 
ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830, New Yor«e 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, and 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
creak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept, “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


UJ. 5, MAIL CHUTES) 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


LR. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 
CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 
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RPlain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 













SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


| la Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of desigus that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 





FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 


BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 





LOCK seme 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. 
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Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


: 18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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NOW READY 


of the GEORGIAN PERIOD 


| The illustrations in this Part, which finishes the Second 

| Volume of this work, include forty-eight full-page plates and 
| some Sixty or so text-cuts of various sizes. 
| —_ . . ‘ 

| In addition to plates and text, this Part includes the Gen- 


eral Index of 


Second Volumes. 


Price, $6.00, 


Text and 


less the 


| 
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| American Architect. 
| 

| 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 


Illustrations contained. in the First and 


usual discount to subscribers to the 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 


CRANE 


VALVES 


ARE NOTED FOR THEIR UNIFORM EXCEL- 
LENCE IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
WE MAKE THEM IN BRASS AND IRON 
FOR ALL PRESSURES AND PURPOSES, 
YOU WILL MAKE NO MISTAKE BY SPECI- 


WRITE FOR OUR 
POCKET CATALOCUE. 


IT CONTAINS CLASSIFICATION, LIST, 
DIMENSIONS, ETC., WHICH WILL BE 


VERY USEFUL TO ARCHITECTS. 


IT IS SENT ON REQUEST. 


CRANE CoO. 


CHICACO 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL 
LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


| Combination | frie tem. 
Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- ~ ren 
4 duced. None other 
can be compared 
with this High- 
: H Grade, Original and 
4 Strictly Sanitary NEw YORK 
- Closet Combination PHILADELPHIA 
in CINCINNATI 





| THE IDEAL MFG. CO. 





ST. LOUIS 





SIOUX CITY 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











ze DETROIT, U.S. A 


le ” Big 
Vapor System of Steam Heating. 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. The 

No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 
control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 

Architects are requested to send blue=prints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 
furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


f VAPOR STEAM HEATING COQ. - = = 


~ — “COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 











YORK, PA. 











By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





‘Buffalo 


Pan-American 


Big Four Route in connection with § 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest 
’ equipped train service at frequent in- 
8, tervals to Buffalo from South & West. 


Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pa 


Four 














Exposition 


M. E. Ingalls, President 


W. P. Deppe, A.G.P. A. 
Cincinnati. 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tuis publication, which now consists of eight’ Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred text-cuts, and 
two hundred and ninety-seven full-page plates, of which one-third are gelatine 
or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. apie. Je P 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . . ‘ ; : ; ‘ ; “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 5g See ae ee “ 1755 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. tii ak, Mon are ees oe “ 1770 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pana  . - + + «© «© © “1739 


Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . . . + «+ -« a “ 1741 
and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ; ; : ‘ : , Date 1749 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I . ‘ , ; : . “ 1729 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . : : ; : y : : ° ja 
Chet Ce I as we we ERB * Wa 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. - - - +© «© | “ 1764 





Old South Church, Boston, Mass. Se capil ea Fink dl eee a ~ 
First Church, Hingham, Mess. 28- s ls ls ltl tl tlt “ 1683 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. . - © © © «© + “1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. ae ee “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa - - + + =| “ 1788 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; : é ’ : : “ 1700 

and others. 


IMPORTANT HOUSES 


Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . . .- : Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . . ; ; , ; i : = §iar 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. : i 7 ; : ; “ 4745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. CG. . ‘ : bit ca pe ph ane “ 179- 
Rieees See ee es i lm re ln “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ‘ : : : : ; plead a - cree “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. ' ; ‘ : ; , : : ; “ 1743 


and others. 





Date 1803-12 











Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 


views of the following features and details: 
Porches and Doorways - . ..- «.  « 67 Subjects 


Staircases a tie 5 ee Ee he ey - 
Mantelpieces  . oa ha ae ae ee ne Ba 
Pulpits . eee gee a ee eee 
ee RI On ee MR. Obras 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
‘Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc. together with 


elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 


Architects are reminded 













GUY KING, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 


that we always stand ready 





to produce any Special Shades 
that they may desire to carry 
out novel color-schemes. 


Among our most successful 











Specials are 


T ~- [© ore 
No. 1253, moss-green 


~ 


R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK ] 160, sage-green 
1185, old red 
— pS eae Fa 1174, lichen-gray 


Samples of any colors sub- 


mitted on request. 


ELMER GREY, ARCHITECT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, TASS. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 


Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 





} H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co.; 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 





OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 


WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


N HABE antiK —SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
WittanD L, CANPEE.\ wore, GPO. T Manson, GenlSup. THE QKONITE CO., Ltp., 253 Broapway, NEw YORK. 
oa 














IL. DURANT CHEERVER, 


a 


[DIXON'S SILICA (j RAPHITE PAINT INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER CO. 


(Controlled and run by MERCHANT & CO., Ine, 
Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA 


Southern Office: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


We are issuing a circular 
called a “* Fire Watchman,” 
which will tell you how to 
safeguard your Store, Hotel 
or House from fire 





























International ’’ Head 
FOR TIN OR SHINGLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK, Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT 1S ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL, __ quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEW YORK. 


Send for it. We do every 
class of Sprinkler work. 





Approved by Insurance 
Companies, Bodies and 
The Best Boards. 


NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
Seno WORKS, 


1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 
enue “$6000. Inventors and only Manu 


facturers of the Celebra ed 


TIl- BT! AVE. ani S TALI 
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"NEVERSLIP” “Stee FLOOR PLATES 


to 1 inch thick 


OO 


on Application 


AA OGDEN & WALLACE 


577-583 Greenwich St. 











Levi LWittourt Preset 


Eras C.DAWS, Trane X. “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 
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THE 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY ee 


Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


= RE NAISSANCE FI REPLACES” Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 


14” x 161-2”, 


Forty Gelatine Prints on bond-paper in envelope PRICE - - $5.00. 
Price - $5.00 


viamond Pattern Floor Plate NEW YORK Ribbed Pattern Floor Pilate 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 


AS ES 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDINC NEWS CO. 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 








Fashions Change 


UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH and we believe they have changed sufficiently for 
ee a - 


architects to find now a greater “ practical’’ value in 


is the best finish for the 
“Norman Monuments of Palermo” 


R MANUFACTURED BY THE P 
FLOO Ss, ses ry Se eee publication seemed to have at 

: : the date of publication, when it was in this country 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. UTCHER POLISH 00,, held to be a crime to design a building in any other 


than the Rom: anesque style — at that time the archi- 


Circulars Sent on Application. tectural “ fashion” of the hour. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Originally published at $20.00, 
unbound, in four parts, it can 


) HITCHINGS & CAD, Established 50 years now be had, bound, for $12.00. 


HORTICULTU RAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS ASIA American Architect & Bldg. News Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 








Masonry in 
Modern Work—« 


A “Prolegomenos”’ on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 








By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. et 








The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- aig 

Se ee ee ee Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. i = i 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. : 
233 MERCER STREET, N.Y. CITY. |For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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Gand Ea ef | ASPHALT FLOORS: 


for 


samples. FF SAMSON SPOT CORD  ,~,9 imme |SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. Itis @% PS leg Cone oe Fospitele. .. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mace. seo | Lal with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 
7 J THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 
Jenkins Bros.’ Valves eae bag 
are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 


experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer Conservatories, 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are Creenhouses, 


stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 


plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = New York City. 
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WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


ROOFING » PAVING | AN ny 1 Ore 
(Vanesa 
ASI HAL MATERIALS. || iN “ST 13" AVE 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 








< oe —~ > ** Cheapest and Best, 


= > = ee ee “gg 
See ee ee: REECE = 2 =U nines - hey. All in one piece ”’ 


, Hahberstroh & a <i : = Cliy = Send for samples and quotations. 
t bs ; Special lengths and forms on short 
notice 


9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, AO IE ' HURD & co. 


Interior = Decorators « and « Painter's. x : ant, 


Decorations in Color and Relief. iN Sa| > 80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 


Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. RANE of over 250 Designs of 
> Superior 


Sketches and Estimates Furnished. : : WEATHER VANES, 
’ y x TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 


Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 18 FLETCHER ST., NEw YORK 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and : ih e 
at great saving in cost. 


We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 


aie Holophane Glass Co 
Also Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. _—_—_ 


Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 
No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 


THE OHIO MARBLE AND WOOD co. 
{30-132 West Front Street - - CINCINNATI, OHIO COMPOUND 


; *|/Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 


PAD Rea Rk Un may 4] AGO 


Ty, 





Purvis 























Private brands of Roofing Tin are suspicious, as they 


are intended to conceal something. They often mas= Cathedral of 


querade under titles that are top heavy for their quality. 


ssbeirsineast beanie St. Fobn the Divine. 


ria NEW YORK, N. Y. >i 
N. & G. TAYLOR CO. eee 


ree Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 


THE $4 TAYLOR OLD STYLE wv BRAND building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS . 
“ In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 
Tinplate Works Rolling Mills and Blackplate Plant inches, printed on plate-paper. 


PHILADELPHIA CUMBERLAND, MD. 
PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 


American Architect and Building News Co., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the social hall 
of the Fall River Line steamer 
“Priscilla.” It takes the place 
of the mosaic tile formerly used 
on this boat, and is preferred 
because, in addition to its other 
merits, it does not crack or come 
up. Cleans perfectly, shows no 
stains, is always bright and fresh, 
non-slippery, and sanitary in the 
highest degree. Laid directly 
on the decks. The only tile for 
marine use. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . .. . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
CO SS a ke 6, ee 150 Lake St. 
eS ee 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . The B. & S. Folding 


Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place 








ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorK Ciry. 





MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 





J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 





a aN Ga 


R. P. SOUTHARD 
Ceneral Supt. Building Construction 
Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
Address ~ 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





E. V. JOHNSON CO. 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings 


Latest Improved Systems 


85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 





Send for Pamphlet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FIRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 
For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
Tel., 675—88th, NEW YORK 








“HOFFMAN” 


CEMENT 


HAS AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 


ae 


Stands Every High Requirement of 
ARCHITECTS & ENCINEERS 
For I2 Years 





16,000,000 BARRELS 


USED ON IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES 





THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 


E. R. ACKERMAN, Pres. 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 


Sales Office 
No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Bullding News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

vad quarterly s 18.00 

"#™ Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents : 


New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, § Beekman St. 


ageme at Large: — 
. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








New Advertisements. 
E. V. JOHNSON CO. (Chicago, I11.), Fireproofing. 
Page ix. 








See last or next issue for the following 

advertisements : — 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Carter’s Luks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., The 
Glidden Varnish Co. 
Kent-Costikyan. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, 0. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Peck Bros. Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W. 8. 
Union Brass Works, 








WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, thoroughly com- 
petent architectural draughtsman to estimate 
and superintend execation of marble work for large 
stractures, interior and exterior. Address Georgia 
Marble, 11l Washington St., Atianta, Ga. 





WANTED. 
ere competent draughtsman holding 
an architect’s license in the State of Illinois 
would like to obtain a job during the month of June, 
and terminating July ist. Address “Two Months,” 
care American Architect. 1326 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
(i MPETITION designs and perspectives by expert 
colorist and designer; 25 years’ superior experi- 
ence. Designs from sketches or suggestions. Com- 
petition work on speculative terms and at architect’s 
officesifrequired. Address “Artist,” Oakwood Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 1338 





WANTED. 
OTEL ARCHITECT. — Wanted the services of 
young architect of ability, familiar with the 
practical requirements of summer hotel and country 
clab; capacity 159. Must have original ideas and 
artistic tastes. ‘‘ Villo.”’ 








[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents.) 

670.929. SASH-OPERATINC MECHANISM.—Emanuel 
Feder, Cleveland, O. 

670,932. DOUBLE-ACTING SPRING-HINGE. — Fer- 
nando D. Hammond, Sandyhill, N. Y. 

670,931. FLUSHING APPARATUS FOR LOW-DowN 
CLosers. — Ernest C. Mankin, Kansas City, Mo. 

670,938. SUPPORT FOR PARTITIONS.—John W. 
Rapp, New York, N. Y. 

670,939. Door. —John W. Rapp, New York, N. Y. 

670,941. Mirer-Box.—Marecus A. K. Shotwell, 
Silver City, N. Mex. 

670,956. SASH-LIFTER.— Percy P. Houghton, Sea- 
bright, N. J. 

671.018. KNosp ATTACHMENT.—William H. Gonne, 
Chatham, Can. 

671,123. WATER-CLOSET VALVE. —Alexander G. 
Alexander, Detroit, Mich. 

671,156. ELEVATOR. — Mary E. Baldwin, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

671,198. “DooR-HANGING GAGE.—Jeremiah H. 
Stults, Indianapolis, Ind. 

671,199. FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. — William 
White, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, -imitea, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pear! St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Ba.Ltimore, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


San FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


671,242. PILeE-DRIVER.— Willis E. Smith, Green- 
bay, Wis. 

671,304. MiITrER-Box.— Barton B. Young, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

671,339. WEATHER-STRIP.— Alice Hazelton, La- 
monie, Ia. 

671,360. CLOsET-SEAT.— Howard D. Waters, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

671,379. Hov-AlIrk FURNACE.—William H. Hillyer, 
Freeport, O. 

671,411. SAFETY APPLIANCE FOR ELEVATORS. — 
Robert Brooks and August A. Roth, Baltimore, Md. 

671,954. LUMBER-JOINT. — Matthias B, Eaton, 
Boston, Mass. 

671,957. SASH-FASTENER.—Henry A. Hannum, 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 

671,981. SECTIONAL Woop CoLumyn. — Elias 8S. 
Stone, Allegheny, Pa. 

671,992. HeraTER.—Louis Dutrie, Steenwerck, 
France. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 











[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Athens, Pa.—The Catholic Chureh Society will 
erect a $25,000 church. 


Augusta, Me.—H. Purinton & Co., of Waterville, 
have received the contract for constructing a $50,- 
000 residence for Gov. Jobn F. Hill. 

It is stated that the plans by C. M. Coombs, of 
Lewiston, have been accepted for remodelling and 
fireproofing a part of the State Insane Asylum 
buildings. 

Bainbridge, Ga.—The plans of Alex. Blair, Macon, 
have been accepted for a $35,000 court-house for 
Decatur County. 


Raltimore, Md.—It is said that arrangements for 
acquiring 200 acres of land in the suburbs have 
been eompleted by the Arling-Brooke Company, 
and that an architect is engaged upon the plans 
for the building of not less than 950 houses there. 
on. The cost of this undertaking will be in the 
neighborhood of $5,000,000. Mr. Joseph de Forrest 
Junkin, the well-known banker and corporatien 
lawyer of Philadelphia, is president of the com- 
pany, and associated with him wil! be a number of 
strong financial men of Philadelphia, New York 
and Baltimore. 

Boston, Mass.— Winslow & Wetherell, 3 Hamilton 
Pl., have drawn plans for the eleven-story Board 
of Trade Building; cost, including land, $1,800,000. 

It is said that a hotel will be erected on Dart- 
mouth St., opposite Trinity Court, costing, with 





DIAMOND 


FINISHES 
Inside and Outside 


Represent the very acme of varnish making. 
They are the PUREST, CLEAREST and most 
TRANSPARENT VARNISHES. Send for 
Pamphlet. 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road, 


PHILADELPHIA 
27 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 





to the largest and finest 


Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 


tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


the land, $1,100,000. Architect, T. M. Clark, 2: 
Congress St. 

Press reports state that 7 new buildings devoted 
to the uses of the Harvard medica) and denta) 
schools will be erected on Huntington and Long- 
wood Aves. and Wigglesworth and Francis Sts.; 
cost, about $2,000,000. 

Calumet, Mich.—T. H. Liebert, of Hancock, has 
plane for a three-story brick and stone building for 
Baer Bros.; cost, $25,000. 

Cambridge, Mass.— An order was adopted at a 
recent meeting of the aldermen, authorizing the 

urchase of a lot of jand near Cambridge Field for 

9,500, on which a school-house will be erected. 

Dr. H, O. Marcy has purchased 270,000 feet of 
land in the esplanade bordering on the Charles 
River. The property comprises a greater part of 
the third block east of Massachusetts Ave. and is 
bounded by Claflin St., Princeton Ave. and proposed 
streets. Upon the newly acquired property Dr. 
Marcy proposes to erect five blocks at a cost of 
$60,000 apiece. 

It is said that Dr. A. H. Tuttle will erect a $45,- 
000 dwelling on the corner of Charles River Esplan- 
ade and Greenhalge St. 

Chicago, I11.— Jobn D. Rockefeller, the founder 
of the University of Chicago, is to be present at 
the Founder’s Day exercises in connection with the 
decennial celebration on June 18, The celebration 
will be held from June 14 to 18. The cornerstones 
of 8 new buildings will be laid at this time. 

Cleveland, 0. — The Brown Hoisting & Conveying 
Machine Co., whose factory was destroyed by fire 
last winter, is about to erect a fine new steel-frame 
structure, 300’ x 500’, to cost $300,000. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.— W. F. Sharpe has prepared 
plans for the $25,000 Carnegie Library. 

Davenport, Ia.— Wm. Ziegler, of New York, has 
had work started on a mausoleum at Oakdale 
Cemetery, to cost possibly $50,000. 

Del Rey, I11.—Malcomson & Higginbotham are pre- 
paring plans for a ten-room school-house; estimated 
cost, $30,000. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Plans by Proudfoot & Bird, archi- 
tects, have been selected for the new church to be 
erected at W. 19th and Cottage Grove Ave., by 
Grace M. E. Society. It will be of brick, with 
stone trimmings, art-glass windows, steam heat, 
fan ventilating system; cost, $20,000. 

Detroit, Mich.—Dr. J. D. Book will build an apart- 
ment-house on Jefferson Ave., to cost about $100,- 
000. Mason & Kabn are preparing the drawings. 

Detroit will have a $100,000 memorial arch span- 
ning Woodward Ave. at the Grand Circus Park in 
honor of Cadillac pitching his tent in these quarters 
200 years ago, providing the State legislature wil! 

ut up part of the cash and other individuals the 

alance. 

Duluth, Minn. — St. Luke’s Horpital bas sufficient 
funds pledged to warrant beginning work on the 
new building at 9th Ave. E. and Ist St.; cost, $40,- 
000. 

Egypt, Mass.— Thos. Lawson will erect here a 
groupof seeatinavoenting hens 000/008. The group 
will include dwelling, farm-houses, greenhouses 
and stables. 

Fairfield, Me.— The Odd Fellows here propose to 
build a three-story brick block. F. A. Knowlton 
is interested. 

Galesburg, 11).— Messrs. Bartlett & Kling have 
been awarded the contract for construction of the 
Public Library Building. The price will be be- 
tween $49,000 and $50,000, depending upon the kind 
of stone used. There will be considerable terra- 
cotta work. The building is fireproof and contains 
some marble and tile floors. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. —It is stated that Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge, Old Colony Building, Chicago, 
Ill., have drawn plans for the $150,000 library 
which will be the gift of Martin A. Ryerson to this 
city. 

Great Neck, L. I. — Architects Cope & Stewardson 
320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., have completed 
drawings for a three-story and basement stoné 
residence which will cost $75,000. The structur« 
will be quite elaborate, the interior being hand 
somely decorated and finished. 

Hancock, Mich.—It is reported that Wm. Kerridg: 
will erect a modern opera-bouse to cost $60.00 
complete. It will be of brick and steel, 44’ x 120’ 
B. H. Pierce, architect, 

Homestead, Pa.—C. H. Schwab will give betwee 
$50,000 and $75,000 for the erection on 9th Ave 
near Amity St., of an Industrial School. 

Jackson, Tenn.— Brown & Brown, of Nashville 
have been awarded commission as architects t 
open competition for the Carnegie Library to b 
erected here; cost, $30,000. Plans ready for est! 
mate on June 15th. 

Knoxville, Tenn. — The congregation of the Firs 
oo a Church will erect a new $60,00 

ifice. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Le Mars, Ia.—St. Joseph’s Church will erect a 
three-story parochial school to cost abeut $25,000. 
Memphis, Tenn.— Hennessy Bros. & Evans have 
the contract for the Medical College; cost, $75,000. 
Montgomery, Ala.—A company is to organize 

here to build a $300,000 hotel. 

Moscow, Idaho.— The University of Idaho is to 
eroct a $50,000 dormitory after plans by W. A. 
Ritchie, of Spokane, Wash. 

Moultrie, Ga.— A stock company has been formed 
for the erection of a hotel to cost $20,000 

New Haven, Conn. —It is announced that a gift 
of a large sum of money has been made to Yale for 
the erection of another memorial building, which 
will be fer the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the Sheffield Scientific School. 

Yale University is to have a new Medical School 
building, to be erected on Congress Ave. after plans 
by L. W. Robinson; cost, $78,000. 

Newport, K. I.— Report reaches us tuat Mrs, 
Natalie Bayard Brown, a daughter of Col. George 
W. Dresser, U.S. N., and a sister of Mrs. Geo. Van- 
derbilt, is to erect in memory of her husband, a 
picturesque chapel on the site of the present 
Emanuel Church en Spring St. It will be of early 
English design, costing in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. 

New York, N. Y. — The new Mt. Sinai Hospital, the 
curnergtone of which was laid a few days ago, will 
consist of nine separate buildings, which will cover 
the block bounded by 5th and Madison Aves. and 
100th and 101st Sts. One of these will be devoted 
toa free dispensary and another to private patients. 
It is expected that all will be ready for occupancy 
by October, 1902, at a cost of $2,000,000. 

Report states that another big building, eleven 
stories in height, to be occupied by a general cloth- 
ing and furnishing house, is to be put up in Broad- 
way, directly opposite the site on which will be the 
new store of R. H. Macy & Co., on the wert side of 
Broadway, between 3ith and 35th Sts. It will be 
built by a syndicate and the deal, together with 
the proposed building, represents an outlay of 
more than $2,000,000. 

It is stated that negotiations for the purchase of 
a site for the new Experimental School are under 
way and competitive plans for the new building 
have been received. The selection of an architect 
will be made at once, 

Olneyville, R. 1.—The new Ralph St. Primary 
School will cost $40,000. Work upon it will begin 
the last of June. 

Oskaloosa, Ia.— Penn College has received the 
donation of a tract of land asa site for anew build- 
ing, conditional on the sum of $50,000 being raised. 
The amount is pledged and the new building will 
be erected this summer. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Horace W. Sellers, Stephen 
Girard Building, has completed plans for a three- 
story and basement stone and brick residence for 
George Burnham, at 4ist and Locust Sts., and is 
requesting estimates from loeal builders. The 
house will cost $20,000. 

There is a movement on foot to erect a modern 
apartment-bouse at 36th and Walnut Sts. to coat in 
the neighborhood of $150,000. Architects Scher- 
merhorn’ & Reinhold, 431 Walnut St., have com- 
pleted plans for the proposed structure, which 
have been turned over to A. R. Govett, who is the 
promoter of the project. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — Hamilton & Owens will erect an 
eighteen-storv steel! building at 4th Ave, and Cherry 
Al., costing $500,000. Architects, Hass & Laninger. 

The new Home of the Good Shepberd, to be put 
uv on Lemington Ave, will accommodate 1,000 
children; cost, $500,000. S. F. Heckert is the ar- 
chitect. 

Pittafield, Mass.— Mr. A. A. Mills is to erect a 
$40,000 brick block on North St. 

Princeton, N. J.— Prof. Wm. Libbev announces 
that contributions amounting to $100,000 have been 
received for the new university gymnasium, which 
will be erected very soon at a cost of $250,000. 

Providence, R. I.— La Salle Academy is to be 
remodelled. A three-story addition wil] be made, 
the contract for which has been awarded to David 
J. Barry. 

Richmond, Va.— The Young Men’s Business Asso- 
ciation will erect a $50,000 hotel here. 

Rock Tsland, I11,— At the corner of 5th Ave. and 
18th St. is to be erected a 50-room hotel. 

Seattle, Wash.— Plane have been drawn by Me- 
Manus & Walker for an 83-room hotel to be erected 
on 3d Ave.. between Spring and Seneca Sts., by 
Senator C. F. Clapp, of Port Townsend; cost, $40,- 
000. 

The same arch'tects have plans fora four-story 
hotel to be erected on 3d Ave., near Union, by 
M. F. Backus: cost, $40,000. 

The Moore Investment Co. will erect an eight- 
story steel constructed office-building at 2d Ave. 
and Seneca St.; cost, $300,000. 

Shepherdstown, W. Va.— The plans of H. D. Al- 
bright, of Charleston, bave been accepted for the 
Normal School to be erected here; cost, $25,000. 


Spokane, Wash.— The Central Christian Society 
will] start work on its new building at once; cost, 
$25,000. 

St. Joseph, Mo. — The Cathedral parochial school 
building to be erected at the corner of 11th and 
Isadore Sts. will be three stories high, and will 
cost $60,000, 

Tallahassee, Fla. — $175,000 will be spent on addi- 
tions and improvements to the capitol building. 

Waco, Tex.—A new $60,000 building will be erected 
for Baylor Institute. 

Washington. D. C.— The Board of Trustees of the 
American University has decided, in view of 
the recent large contr butions and the encouraging 
outlook, that the foundations for two new build- 
ings, the Ohio College of Government and the 
Pennsylvania Hall of Administration, should be 
begun at once. It is hoped to lay the cornerstones 
of these structures in the fall. 

Weat field. Mass.— The contract has been awarded 
to R. L. Fosburgh & Co., of Pittsfield. to build the 
$20,000 addition to the plant of the American 

Bicycle Co. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


New York, N. Y.— Ninety-third St., nr. West End 
Ave., 2 seven-st’y bk. flats, 62/ x 87’; $400,000; 0. & 
a., Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible House. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


La Grange, 111. — Three-st’y bk. & st. school, 75 x 
110’; $35,000; 0., Gonvent of Holy Nazareth; a., 
Egan & Prindiville, 85 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Nashua St., cor. Minot St., Ward 
8, three-st’y bk. dwell., 20’ x 43/, flat roof, stoves; 
$7,000; o., Chas. 8. Cantwell; a., C. A. Halstrom, 
43 M St., 8. Boston, 

Sherman St., No. 48, Ward 21, two-st’y fr. dwell., 
25/ x 51’, pitch roof, furnaces; $6,500; o., A. L 
Curtis, Evergreen St., Roxbury; a., S. Rantin & 
Son, 1117 Columbus Ave. 

Devon St., No. 117, Ward 20, two-st’y fr. dwell., 
26’ x 54’, pitch roof, furnaces; $5,000; o., Mrs. Jobn 
B. Black, 13 Dacia St., Roxbury; a., F. A. Norcross, 
110 Tremont St. 

Alpine St., nr. Circuit St., Ward 21, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., 25’ x 52’, pitch roof, furnaces; $5,500; o., 
Cath. Higgins; a. & b., M. J. O’Brien, 305 Parker 


St. 

Bay State Road, nr. Ashby St., Ward 11, four-st’y 
bk. dwell., 24” x 65’, flat roof, furnace; $20,000; o., 
Mrs. Geo. H. Mackey; b., J. H. Mullin, 32 Swett 


t. 

Oak View Terrace, nr. Boylston St., Ward 22, 
two-st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 48’, pitch roof, hot water; 
$7,000; o., J. F. Donlan; a., E. J. Lewis, Jr., 9 Park 
St 


Geneva Ave., nr. Westville St., Ward 20, three- 
st’y fr. dwell., 48’ x 50’, flat roof, steam; $6,000; o., 
Frank Ryder; a.,S. J. Rantin, 1117 Columbus Ave. 

Woodlawn St., No. 167, Ward 23, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 32’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000: o. & 
b,J. A. Marshbank, 19 Forbes St., Jamaica Plain. 

Virginia St., nr. Dudley St., Ward 16, two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 26’ x 58’, pitch roof, furnace: $6,000; o., 
Frank A. Wheelock; b., F. A. Scofield, 42 Grampian 
Way, Dorchester. 

Commonwealth Ave., Nos. 613-17, Ward 11, 3 four- 
st’y bk. dwells., 24” x 60’, flat roofs, furnaces; $75.- 
000; o., L. M. Shapleigh; a., S. D. Kelley, 209 
Washington St. 

Minot St., nr. Lowell St., Ward 8, 3 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 17’ x 22/ x 26’, flat roofs, stoves; $15,000; o., 
Chas. R. Cantwell: b., Max Hurvitz, 87 Lowell St. 

Centre St., nr. Aldeworth St., Ward 23, two-st’y 
fr, dwe)l., 30’ x 48’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., 
W..J. Miller; b., J. J. Flynn, 95 Milk St. 

Waumbeck St., No. 67, Ward 17, two-st’y fr. 
dwell.. 30’ x 48’, piteh roof, hot water; $6,000; o., a. 
& b., F. N. Russell, 54 Warren St., Roxbury. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Ridgewood Ave., cor. Ashford 
St.. two-st’y & attic fr. dwell., 27’ x 44’, shingle roof; 
$7,000; o., J. P. Ruyl, 79 Ashford St.; a., J. J. Petit, 
186 Remsen St. 

Ocean Ave., nr. Caton Ave., one-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 18 x 60’, shingle roof; $7,000; o., W. F. 
Spencer, 82 E. 18th St.; a., Wilson & Vissher, 156 
Broadway, N. Y. 

E. Nineteenth St.,nr. Avenue C, two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 26’ x 48’, shingle roof, steam; $5,000; o., 
T. B. Ackerson Construction Co., E. 19th St. & 
Beverly Road; a., J. J. Petit, 186 Remsen St. 

Beverly Road, nr. FE. 11th St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 377 x 40", shingle roof, steam: $9,000; o., 
H. W. Bruns, 710 Lexington Ave., N. Y.; a.,J. 8. 
Kenedy, Temple Bar. 

E. Seventeenth St.,nr. Church Ave., 2 two-st’y & 
attic fr. dwells.. 27’ x 39’. shingle roofs; $10,000: o., 
J.C. Sawkins, 81 Church Ave.; a., A. D. Isham, 220 
Broadway. 

Seventh St., nr. 9th Ave., four-st’y bk. dwell., 27’ 
x 56’, gravel roof, hot water: $20,000; o.. J. B 
Hecker, Jr., 367 Firat St.; a.,C. Werner, 26 Court 
St.: b., H. Kircher, 51 Butler St. 

E. Eighth St., nr. Avenue L, 2 two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwells., 18’ x 30’, shingle roof; $5.000: o., S. Glitz, 
Avenue L, nr. E. 18th St., a., J. C. Waleh, 137 Glen 
St. 

E. Twenty-second St., nr. Foster Ave., two-st’y & 
attic fr. dwell., 19’ x 39’, shingle roof, steam; $6,000; 
o., A. E. Hunt, 244 Clinton St.; a., A. W. Pierce, 
1127 Flatbush Ave. 

Avenue L, nr. E. 35th St., 3 two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwells., shingle roofs; $15,000; o.. C. E. Donnellon, 
849 Carroll St.; a., B. Driesler, 1432 Flatbush Ave. 

Ocean Ave.,cor St. Panl’s Ct., two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 40’ x 54’, shingle roof, steam: $18 000; o., 
G. Boardman, 666 Ocean Ave.; a., J. J. Petit, 186 
Remeen St. 

E. Fourteenth St., nr. Avenue C, 3 two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwells., 18’ x 42’, shingle roof, steam; $12,000; 
o., W. S. Cohen, 454 E. 25th St.; a., A. W. Pierce, 
1127 Flatbush Ave. 

Cambridge, Maas.— Portland St, three-st’y bk. & 
fr. dwell., 477 x 100’, stoves; $20,000; o., Henry 
Green: a., H. PD. Joll. 

Sparks St., 2h-at’v fr. dwell., 37’ x 43’: $8,000; o., 
F. W, Tilton, 74 Buckingham St.: a.,C. H. Bartlett. 

Vincent St., 24-st’v fr. dwell , 29’ x 55’, furnaces; 
$7,000; 0., E. C. Stevens, Lexington; b., E. N. 
Hutehins, Somerville. 


Dedham, Mass.—2}-st’y fr. dwell. , 25’ x 40’, shingle 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Houses Continued.) 
roof, steam; $5,000; o., G. F. Greenlaw; a., F. W. 
Tucker, 10 Harvard St. 

Newton, Mass.— Plainfield St., Ward 4, two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 30’ x 65’, steam; $15,000; 0., Ellen B. 
Oakes; a., Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge. 

New York, N. Y.— Union Ave., nr. 168th St., 5 two- 
st’y limest. & bk. dwells.; $40,000; o., Harry White; 
a., Paul C. Hunter, 1148 Stebbins Ave. 

Bainbridge Ave., nr. 200th St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
25’ x 50’; $8,000; 0., Geo. Cohen, Briggs Ave. & 
_— Boulevard; a., G. Johnson, 406 E. 104th 

t. 

Roxbury, Mass.— Virginia St., nr. Dudley St., 
two-st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 58’, furnace; $6.000; o., 
Frank A. Wheelock; a., J. H. Besarick, 1&5 Sum- 
mer St. 

Somerville, Mass.— Hai/ St., cor. College Ave., 
two-st’y fr. dwell., 24’ x 36’, pitch roof, furnace; 
$5,000; 0., a. & b., D. J. Skelton, 10 Burnside Ave. 

St. Paul, Minn.— £. Western Ave., 2 two-st’y fr. 
dwells., 38’ x 49’, furnaces; $10,000; o., P. Flim- 
ming; a., A. F. Gauger. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS. 

Boston, Mass.— Fndicott St., cor. Cross St., Ward 
6, five-st’y bk. office-building, 50’ x 58’ x 84’, flat 
roof, steam; $40,000; o., Max 1. Cohen; a., J. A. 
Hasty, 68 Devonshire St. 

St. Paul, Minn.— Fourth St., bet. Minnesota & 
Cedar Sts., four-st’y bk. & st. building, 50’ x 100’, 
gravel roof, steam; $50,000; 0., G. E. Austin; a. 
Clarence H, Johnston. 


STABLES. 
New York, N. Y.—Fi/ty-first St., No. 129, three-st’y 
bk. stable, 20’ x 65/; $12,000; o.,S Barton French, 
1 Nassau St.; a., John Sexton, 206 W. 43d St. 





PROPOSALS. 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., May 15,1901. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M. on the 17th day of June, 1901, and then opened, 
for the installation of an electric conduit end wiring 
system, for the U. S. Post-office at New Brighton, 
Pa., in accordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be obtained at this office at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1326 


UPPLIES. 
[At Washington, D. C.} 
Office of the Commissioners, D, C., Washington, 
D.C. Sealed proposals will be received at this c fice 
until June Ist, 1901, for furnisbing to the District 
of Columbia Portland cement, natura) cement, red 
sewer bricks, vitrified paving blocks, sand and gravel, 
asphalt paving blocks and granite curbing. Specifi- 
cations, blank form of proposa) and al) necessary 
information may be obtained at this cfice. H. B. F. 
MACFARLAND, JOHN W. ROSS, LANSING H. 
BEACH, commissioners, D. C. 1326 





OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Manistique, Mich.) 

Bids are wanted June 4 for erecting a court-house. 
EDW. ASHFORD, co. clk. F. W. Hollister, areht., 
Saginaw. 1326 


[At York, O.) 
Bids are wanted June 1 fora brick scboo)] in York 
Center. F. M. HORNBECK, clk. bd. educe. 1326 


— 

[At Rolling Fork, Miss.) 

Bids are wanted by the Supervisors June 3, for 

the erection of a court-house: estimated ecst, $25,0(0. 
Architects, F. B. & M.S. Hull, Jackson, Miss. 


1326 


EKUILDING. 
R [At Lincoln, Neb.) 
Bids are wanted June 6 for rebuilding the State 
penitentiary at Lincoln. GEO. D. FOLLMER, 
commr. pub. lands and bldgs., Lincoln. 1326 


OURT-HOUSE AND JAIL. 
[At Paw Paw, Mich.] 
Bids will be received by Claire Allen, arcbht., Jack- 
son, unt!! June 3 for astone court-bouse and jail, 
to cost $75,000, 1326 
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PROPOSALS. 


Liteasr. 


{At Davenport, Ia.) 

Bids are wanted until June 4 for a library, to 

cost $70,000. CALVIN KRESSTING, archt., 122 
Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 1326 


AIL. 
[At Lewiston, Mont.) 
Bids are wanted June 8 for a two-story jail, to 
cost $10,000. C. M. KELLY, co. clk. 1327 


CHOOL 
[At Waterloo, Ia.) 
Bids are wanted Jane 11 for a high school; prob- 
able cost, $25,000. IKA KODAMAR, sec’y school 
dist. 1327 


Wwe K ON ‘DORMITORY. 





[At Falton, Mo.) 
Bids are wanted June 11 for erecting the 2d and 
3d stories of the dormitory building at State Hos- 
pital for Insane No. 1, y. L. RAY, supt. State 
lunatic asylum 1327 
TASER. 
[At Cincinnati, O. 
Bids are wanted June 7 fora brick stable for the 
Water-works Department, including plumbing. gas- 
fitting and hot-water heating. GEuv. F. HOLMES, 
elk. bd. pub. service. 1327 


UILDING. 


Office of Quartermaster, Sullivan’s Island, S. C. 
Sealed proposals will be received here until June 
7, 1901, for construction at Sullivan's Island, 8. C., 
of one double barrack building. one bospital, eleven 
sets of officers’ quarters, one quartermaster stable, 
one guard-house, one coal-shed, one oi]-Louse, one 
quartermaster and commissary storehouse, one ord- 
nance storehouse, one shop building, one hospital 
steward’s quarters, six noncommissioned staff officers’ 
quarters, according to plans and specifications to be 
seen at this office. DAVID PRICE, Q. M. 1327 


(Sere 
. [At Fort Caswell, N.C.) 
Fort Caswell, N. C. Sealed proposals will be 
received here until June 8, 1901, for constructing, 
plumbing and electric wiring. 2 captains’ quarters, 
1 double N. C. S, quarters, 1 Q. M. and subsistence 
storehouse, 1 lavatory, 1 ordnance storehouse, 1 
quartermaster’s stable and 1 coal-shed at this post. 
P. P. BISHOP, Q. M. 1327 


[At Sullivan’s Island, S.C.) | 


| eal — * anh. | 


PROPOSALS. 





ee 
[At League Island, Pa.) 
Sealed proposals wild be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wasbington, 
until June 15, 1901, for constructing a brick and 
steel building at the navy yard, League Island, Pa. 
|For plans, specifications and forms of proposal 
address “‘Commandant, Navy Yard, League Island, 
Pa.” MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 
1328 


\ 


"5 seperate HEATING, ETC. 
{At Fredonia, N. Y.) 
Bids are wanted June 17 for the construction, 
structural steel, heating and ventilating, plumbing, 
electric wiring and fixtures, gas-piping, etc., fora 
State Normal School-building. 1328 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
(At Fredonia, N. Y.] 
Sealed proposals for construction, structural steel, 
heating and ventilating, plumbing, electric wiring 
' and fixtures, gas-piping and pipe-covering (from pipe 
covering manufacturers only) for a State Normal 
| School-building at Fredonia, N. Y., may be sent by 
mail or delivered in person until the 17th day of 
| June, 1901, to Charles R. Skinner, State Superin- 
|tendent of Public Instruction, Capitol, Albany, 
N. Y., at which time and place the State Superin- 
| tendent of Public Instruction will receive and open 
| all proposals. Drawings and specifications may be 
| consulted and blank forms of proposal obtained at 
the office of Dr. F. B. Palmer, Principal, Fredonia, 
N. ¥. or at the office of G. L. Heins, State Arcbi- 
teet, in the Capitol, Albany, N. Y. CHARLES R. C, 
SKINNER, State Superintendent of Public Instrne- 
tion. 1328 
UILDINGS. 
[At Riverside, Cal.) 
Bids are wanted June 5 for 12 buildings; also 


tems at the Indian School, near Riverside. Address 

HARWOOD HALL, Supt. Indian School, Perris, 

Cal. 1326 
RIDGE. 


[At Dubuque, Ia.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Dubuque 
and Wisconsin Bridge Co. for the substructure, and 
timber trestle approach, of a highway bridge over the 
Mississippi, at Dubuque, until Jane ist, 1901. 
Plans and soecifications can be seen at the Company's 
office, Dubuque, Ia., or at the office of E. C. & R. M. 
Shankland, Rookery, Chicago. 1326 





water and sewer, electric-light and steam-heat sys- ; 








PROPOSALS. 


ASONIC TEMPLE. 
[At Mobile, Ala.) 
Bids will be received by Stone Bros., Hennen 
Building, New Orleans, La., until June 1 for a five- 
story masonic temple, to cost $45,000. 1326 


men 
[At Fort Miley, Cal.) 
San Francisco, Cal. Sealed proposals will be 
received here until June 5, 1901, for construction 
(including plumbirg and electric wiring) at Fort 
Miley (Point Lobos, Cal.), of officers’ quarters, bar- 
racks, non-commiesioned officers’ quarters, adminis- 
tration building, guard-house and other buildings 
Information furnished on application to J. M. MAR- 
SHALL, assistant quartermaster general, chief 
quartermaster. 1326 


FFICERS’ QUARTERS. 
{At West Point, N. ¥.) 
West Point,N. Y. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until June 3, 1901, for construction of two 
double sets officers’ querter*. as per plans in this 
office. Address Q. M., U.S. M.A. 1326 
— FIXTURES, ETC. 
{At Washington, D.C.) 
U.S. Engineer Office, 735 N. Capitol St., Wasbing- 
ton. D. C. Sealed proposals will be received here 
until May 31, 1901, for furnishing plumbing fix- 
tures, steam coils and radiators, for new building for 
Government Printing Office. JOHN STEPHEN 
SEWELL, capt., engrs. 1326 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Miami, Fla. 

Sealed proposals will be received until June }, 
1901, for the erection of a two-story stone court 
house to cost in the neighborhood of $40,000. WIL 


SON & EDWARDS, architects. 1326 
Burvise. o o— 
[At Norfolk, Va. 
Bids are wanted June 1 fora two-storv brick and 


ateel fireproof building, 65/ x 180’, at the Navy Yard 

Norfolk. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, ch. bureai 

of yards and docks, Navy Dept., Washington, D. C 
1326 


OURT-HOUSE. 

[At Reidsville, Ga. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of a ecurt-hovese 

are wanted until June 11, by B. F. ALEXANDER, 
ordinary. 1327 
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CALIFORNIA 





REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


and will last for generations. 


Resists fire. 


Does 


not SWELL, 


or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


For sale at retail by all the principal dealers 


in the Nei 


England 


and 


Middle States. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 


and we will inform you of the nearest dealer 


handling Redwood Lumber. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 


any sizes required. 


booklet. 


Telephone, Main 1911. 


Read our references from week to week; 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Seccneeeitinmene 


CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 
DOORS 


Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 
All regular sizes in stock. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


Stained or Natural. 





TAKE NOTICE 
ro. rey 











SOLE AGENTS FOR US 





2-10 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. 








Trouble and Ex- 
pense caused by 
Putty falling off may 
be avoided by using 

” “Putty - less” Win- 

_ dows. Send for Book- 

TO let. E. A. Carlisle, 

NO PUTTY FALL OFF. Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- 
NO POINTS em cuss: awd 


bury Street, Boston, 


Office, 101} W.74th St. 


SO 


New York 


OO 











Re “Topical Architecture.” 


(" MASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 


» Mass.) 


Represents one of the very best means k rf com- 
parative study. 
F. W. CHANDLER, 
Professor of Architecture, 


Mass. Institute of Technology. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 772.) 
You have struck the keynote o 

must prove of immense value. 
Sern J. Tempce, 


Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


(“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY,” New York.) 
The “‘ Topical Architecture’’ is precisely what 
students and practitioners ‘have alike been ne — 


and sighing for for no one knows how many years 
es D. F. HamMuin, 
Adjunct Professor of Architecture. 


(“HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Camdridge, Mass.) 
This scheme seems to 


. LAnGrorp WARREN, 
Professor of Architecture, Lawrence 


Scientific School, Harvard Uniz ty. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PAzZa. » Pa Z. 


The sc heme embodied in your “ _ Tope 2 rchi- 
tecture’’ is mo a wel ome, because it ores = 
great abundance of illustrations pre perl ly « ied 


for immediate reference. 
Warren P. Larrp, 


Professor of Architecture. 


("SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, NV. Y.) 


Should find its way into the reference-room of 
every public library, as well as into the draughting- 
rooms of the architects, and the studies of cultured 


men. Epwin H. Gaaarn, 
Professor of Architecture, 


College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 


(COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY,” Zthaca, NV. Y.] 


I have looked over the plates of ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 


tecture’ and think the idea excellent. 
Acex. B. Trowsripce, 


Professor in Charge. 








f what, developed, 


me to be an admirable one. 


APPLAUSE ‘ris’ ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 
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THE YALE LOCKS, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work* The Search | 
for Work 


The man who can do something 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY 


are produced by the 


ee eee ae 


better than anyone else doesn't ' ' J 
search for work. Employers ip F pl 
search for him. We teach the 
Yale & Towne Sedo cotta rece | CNalssalce rirepiaces 
Mfg. Company. me Forty Gelatine Prints on 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., Salary-Raising Seniagepes “te Sipempe 
; Education Price, $5.00 
New York City. in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, #08 


Civil or Mining Engineering, 


ne et oe ce ‘ 











Ss 5 See senes- . _ at 
: , ite ing: En , 
*“ Artist and Artisan is the title of an attractive D A M. American Architect and Building News Co. 
Brochure dealing with the origin of the Hardware which interested, 
of Ornament (Art Metal Work) and its present de- International Correspondence Schools, 211 Tremont St., Boston 
: Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 
velopment and uses. It will be sent on request. 




















Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 











ae Lithography 
Dbeltotype 
Color Printing 
Photogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


ween reyes 
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MINERAL WOOL __—<mm. | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4% Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 























LARGE STOCK OF 





* Archite ctural 
fo Beste oe : 








Fine INTERIORS, Al “8E ast 42 19 Street 


DETAIL Erne cre Permanent Print s NEw YORK 
G ‘PLATINUM. op. CARBON 


“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.” 


TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, 
14” x 164” in Portfolio. 














PRIOCH, $5.00. 


This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of 
the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 


THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which CHAS. = MOSS, — 
covers in its survey the field of Artin European — ng eend Oe, Bectén. 


countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


movement in America, - ee 
7 CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
8 : 
€ DIAL WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
journals.” 


THE CRITIC ROOFING DUCK. 


“Tne Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan C. H. BATCHELDER & co., 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 135 State St., 
? ° Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 
THE ARGUS 


“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue Artist.’ 


LITERARY WORLD 

rae ee Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.” 
BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-PACE GRANITE 


O., 
Park Row Building, New York. 
85 Water St., Boston. 


, WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
FRANK B. GILBRETH, : 


Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd. 
67 Pifth Avenue, New York 





Professional 
Ethics. a, 


The following ... 
| .. - CODE OF ETHICS... 





- 

“iS | Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 

Ae Recommended to its Members by 

i. | the Boston Society of Architects, 


} Was «es one ¢@ ¢ @ © 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- - 1895... 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

+. 

SEcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
+ 

SEcTION 4. No Member shod guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw. 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

# 

SecTION 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

” 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges”’ represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

+ 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 








to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


.Berger’s.. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CBILINGS,”’’ — "tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 








133-135... 
Centre Street, 
New York. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUPACTURERS. 
Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


EstTasuisHep 1853. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SASS. sds AAA ASS 


Send for Catalogue. 





JNO. WILLIAMS, BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
ARTISANS IN ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK TO SPECIAL DESIGN 
BRONZE, BRASS anD WROUCHT IRON WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
OFFICE Colossal Bronze Statuarp and Monumental Castings 
NEW YORK 


Works, 544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET 
556 W. 27th STREET 


Annex, 549 to 555 WEST 26th STREET 





THE 


Giesten Sitio Feed Rotters 


Insure a warm building day and night 
in coldest weather. 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 
Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 





GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street 77 Oliver Street Old Colony Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





Rest csecsandaiiannatt 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
11 Broadway, New York, 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams Bt. 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates aren on application. Send for 
talogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


om 0F 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








BOSTON AGENTS? 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 








Polygon ease 


Conductor 
Pipes 
Won't Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
‘gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 


The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 














\ 
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<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISE 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free 


ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. | CAPITALS. 


‘J 


of charge.) 


CONTRACTING. FILING DEVICES. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ | Lombard & Co. A. P., Boston ....... DOE: TE: Fos scvnsicccccccccnccoves Art —_ ee Co., oun 
ART METAL WORK. | CAPITALS (Carved). BOWED, Whe F vecccccccccecccccess eee 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, | G.'T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio prt AND BUILDER. FILTER. 
Mo aad y (mon) CARVING. utan, am L., Boston..... neprese Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
at 8 ae Se ates Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ | CORDAGE. Scaife & Sons, Wm. B., Pittsb’g, Pa.. 


ASPHALT. 


Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 
New York Mastic Works, New York. | pn Nan ry ak my  S--- mace CREOSOTE STAINS. 


ASPHALT ROOFING. | Lawrence Cement Co., The, New York 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. 
Internat’l Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... 
BLINDS (Venetian). 


| CEMENT. 


| CEMENT PAVING. 
Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, Ill....... DEAFENING QUILT. 


| CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- | DECORATORS. 


Thiele, E. New York.........-.+++0+. CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 


Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston..(eow)| FIREPROOF DOORS. 


Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


Se ROIRS, ons cosnscscbassscens FIREPROOPING. 


Johnson Co., E. V., Chicago, Ill....... 
PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York........ peneaee 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O 
FLOOR-PLATES. 


Oe rere cr | ame RMbsoasnshshossestvonenypss L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... Ogden & Wallace, New York......... 
passes dsoccesscoeunnd secs COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. eens. PLeor POLISH. 
BLUE PRINTS Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0 Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston..............+- CONDUCTORS. _ Neti ’ | PLUSH-VALVE 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston | american Steel Roofing Co., The, | DOORS (Interior Finish). ; 
peseconeowasuse aennes@vcceeséen (eow) Cincinnati, Obio.........-.....-.....| Carlisle, Pope & Co.,E.A.,NewYork.| Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). CONSERVATORIES. DRAUGHTSMAN, GALVANIZED IRON. 
Gorton& Lidgerwood Co., New York.; Lord & Burnham Uo., Irvington-on- E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... American Sheet Steel Co ,New York 
BRASS WORK (Ornamental). i | Sinan. T.......... soccccvecses msvavens. ae Phitaa phia, | GATES. 
Inglis Wire and Iron Works, Wm.,| ¢ orse iams elp! 
Detroit, Mich....... .$se. qneges copes CONSULTING-ENGINEER: York,| Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ Wm. R. Pitt, New York ....... (mon) 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). CONTRACTING. ENGINES (Hot-Air). GRATES, ETC. 


Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 


Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
NN MIL, 5a es sebbsanassenks FAUCETS. 
Rutan, William L., Boston........... 





Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 


Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 


Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 


GREASE (Graphite). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 








